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basketball 


backstops 
to fit YOUR need 








Whatever your individual basketball 
backstop installation problem, Porter 
has the auswer. You see, Porter has been 
official purveyor of basketball backsto 
equipment to the nation’s schools, uni- 
versities and clubs for years. That’s wh 
so many coaches, school superintend- 
ents and others who buy and specify 
backstops will readily say, “Yes, Porter 
is headquarters for basketball backstops.”’ 
And Porter’s engineering service is 
yours for the asking . . . to recommend, 
without charge or obligation, the effi- 
cient, economical way to install basket- 
ball backstops in your gymnasium or 
stadium... But don’t wait until the last 
moment—until you are ready to use the 
court! Plan ahead—allow sufficient time 
for shipping and installation. Write— 
now—describing your problem. 













FAN-SHAPED BANKS—Porter can ship 
immediately famous Porter all-steel fan- 
shaped basketball banks. 
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Model 212-2 wall-braced Medel 1216 balcony in- | Model 2228 swing-up is 
type of simple design stallation with extension | braced to stage floor 
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hemng 
‘ “ 
\ Mode! 218-BX is suspended 
i and braced to balcony 
a 
b 
A neat, rigid Porter installation, meeting a condition 
that calls for extended wall bracing. Porter back- So nennEET gid 
stops not only perform well, but look well. rae ni Rey 5 {EARS 
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CORPORATION 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* ‘!!M8ING 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. STRUCTURE 
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ONVENTIONAL FABRICS weren't good 

enough to give Voit balls the proper 
strength, bounce, feel and wear. So... we 
bought a mill. By special spinning of our 
own yarn from 1-1/32' cotton, we got an 
approximately 20% stronger fabric. This 
is just another way Voit earns its title of 


“America’s Finest Athletic Equipment’! 
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WHATEVER THE SPORT 
97¢'s Weaver-Wintark 7. 


TOP PERFORMANCE 


Only WEAVER-WINTARK process of construc- 
tion can give a ball such phenomenal Accuracy 
and Top Performance. 


. and only WEAVER-WINTARK quality 
can add such a phenomenal life of service to 
a ball under any court or weather condition. 
Demand the Ball of The Hour — look for 
the WW stamped on every Ball. 


WINTARK POLICY WINS FOR DEALERS 
Write for Catalog 


WEAVER WINTARK SALES CO. 


Original Pioneers of America’s Foremost Athletic Equipment 
BOX 71 SHAMOKIN, PA. 








HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 
BREAKFAST SCORES 


Wf, sow 5% 
hy, Poor 13.1% 


Here is how the break.asts of 2815 
pupils n 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


aurasrign EADRRATIO® 


Write for Diet harvey ior s—to dis- 
cover in what way eating hab.-ts are 
faulty. Also availab‘e: Nutrition Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 


How many errors can you spot? 


Count them no capital 
letter for ‘‘I’’, breakfast misspelled 

. but wait! Even atter you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one mportant error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit ‘nto the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sect ons of 
the country are today seeking the 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ult:mate 
goal: to build keen minds in strong 
bodies. 


To help teachers reach that 


goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyrigh. 1948, 
G-nera Mil inc 


























































To Help Make Physical Education 


an Influence on the Whole Person- 


Not Just on His Athletic Activities 


Meyer and Schwarz’ Team Sports for Women 


New (2nd) Edition—Recently revised, this well-written text is now fully up-to- 
date and ideally suited for college courses in sports technic or as a reference in ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. 


It gives the latest technics, tactics and reliable 


drills for the six major team sports for women—hasketball, hockey, soccer, speed- 


ball, softball and volleyball. 


Of the many features of this New (2nd) ‘Edition the most striking is the addition 
of a chart of rules for each sport. Its simple arrangement shows the student at a 
glance the circumstances under which a foul occurs and the penalty for the in- 


fraction of a rule. 


By MARGARET H. MEYER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; and MAR- 
GUERITE M. SCHWARZ, Ph.D., Office of Program Research, American Red Cross. 431 pages, 534”x834”, 253 illus- 


trations. $4.25. 


‘Kozman, Cassidy, & Jackson’s 
Methods in Physical Education 


New!—The student preparing to teach 
physical education in secondary schools 
will find in this text the “know-how” 
he is seeking. Physical education teach- 
ing methods are aligned with the finest 
and most modern methods used today 
in secondary education. The book does 
far more than any previous work of its 
kind toward analyzing the physical, 
psychological, emotional and _ social 
background of the individual pupil. 

By HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN, Ph.D., Physical Education 
Teacher in Secondary Schools, Oakland, California, 1918- 
1941; ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D., Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, University of California at Los Angeles; 
and CHESTER O. JACKSON, Ed.D., Associate Professor 


of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 552 pages, 
514”"x8\%”, illustrated. $4.25. 





Gardner's 
Fundamentals of Neurology 


New!—An important text that covers 
the structure and function of the nerv- 
ous system with neatness and dispatch. 
To the physical education student it 
will provide enlightening information 
on the role of the nervous system in 
the control of muscular activity. 


Clearly and exceptionally well-written, 
the text is fully understandable to the 
student who has had a minimum back- 
ground in biology. The 202 illustra- 
tions on 134 figures show neurologic 
facts schematically and graphically. 

amg rage ee eg 


igan. 336 pages, 544”x8%4,”, with 202 illustrations on 
134 figures. $4.75. 


W. B. Saunders Company 


West Washington Square 





Philadelphia 5 
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Physicians and Schools 


Proceedings of the Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician 
in the School Health and Physical Education Program 


Background of the Conference 


HE Conference on the Cooperation of the Physi- 
T cn in the School Health and Physical Educa- 

tion Program was held at the Hotel Moraine in 
Highland Park, Illinois, October 16-18, 1947. The 
Conference was sponsored by the American Medical 
Association through its Bureau of Health Education. 


Participants 

State departments of education state departments -of 
health, state education associations, state medical so- 
cieties and associations, and national voluntary health 
agencies were invited to send delegates to the meeting. 
One hundred and twenty participants, representative 
of some 90 agencies or organizations came from thirty 
of the states and one of the territories to attend the 
Conference. Twenty-six consultants drawn from the 
fields of public health and public education and the 
professions of medicine and education acted as discus- 
sion leaders. 


List of Consultants * 

Bacon, Francis L., Educational 
Evanston, Illinois. 

BaRDWELL, R. W., La Crosse Public Schools, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

BLANCHARD, VAUGHN S., American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Bouton, Irts, Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Boynton, RutH E., M.D., University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

DERRYBERRY, MAYHEW, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Grout, Rutu E., University 
Minnesota. 

Hacer, Water E., American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


Policies Commission, 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Hein, Frep V., American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Hucues, Wirt1am L., Temple University, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 

Mantey, HELEN, University City Public Schools, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri. 

MAxwELL, Cyrus H., M.D., New York State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York. 

Miter, Ben W., American Association for Health Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

MitcHe.it, Harotp H., M. D., American Academy of Pedia- 
trics, Board of Education of Montgomery County, Rockville, 
Maryland. 

Moencu, G. Frep, M.D., Hillsdale County Health Depart- 
ment, National Congress of Parent-Teachers, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Morrey, Lon W., D.D.S., American Dental Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Nyswanpver, Dorotuy B., University of California, School 
of Public Health,: Berkeley, California. 





*Due to space limitations the list of representatives is not 
included here. 
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OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

RuGEN, Maset, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SELLERY, C. Mortey, M.D., Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. 

SMILEY, DEAN F., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

SOUTHWORTH, WARREN H., University of Wisconsin ‘and 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

STAFFORD, FRANK S., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Di. 

STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H, George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

TuRNER, Criarr E., National Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis, New York City. 

Witson, CHaArLEs C., M.D., Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Wotrre, JosEPH B., M.D., Wolffe Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WooTtTEN, KATHLEEN W., Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 


M.D., American Medical Association, 


Purposes of the Conference 

1. To develop plans for implementing within the 
various states the health service provisions of the 
report, Suggested School Health Policies, made in 
1945 by the National Conference for Cooperation 
in Health Education. 

2. To provide for interchange of information regard- 
ing the patterns of school health programs and 
the results of school health studies being carried 
on in the various states. 

3. To define the role of the physician in relation 
to the health aspects of school physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 

4. To suggest practical methods for providing pre- 
service and in-service education programs for 
school health personnel. 

General policies relating to the school health program 
have now been. rather well established at the national 
level. Authoritative documents are available setting 
forth these policies. However, a great gap between such 
policies and actual practice at the local level still per- 
sists. This gap is attested by the thousands of ques- 
tions received by the American Medical Association 
each year. The need for a conference which to some 
extent might be instrumental in bridging this gap was 
evident. With this in mind it was judged desirable to 
direct the work of the Conference to pointing up prac- 
tical ways and means of carrying out recommended 
policies at state and local levels. 


Plan of the Conference 
The participants were divided into four discussion 
groups of approximately the same size. Every effort 
was made to include an equal representation from the 
various agencies. Consultants served as discussion lead- 
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ers for four permanently established sections as fol- 
lows: 

Section I. School Health Service. 

Section II. School Health Programs and Studies. 

Section III. The Physician and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Section IV. Pre-service and In-service Education. 

Fach section held four sessions. Discussion groups 
rotated between the various sections on schedule so 
that each participant was given the opportunity to 


Report of Section I. 


The Section on School Health Services came im- 
mediately to grips with its problems by discussing the 
minimum essentials of a practical school health pro- 
gram. 


The School Health Program With Particular 
Reference To Its Health Service Functions 

It was suggested that in establishing a school health 
program: 

1. There must be school and community planning 
by means of a Community Health Council composed 
of representatives of the schools, the county medical 
and dental societies, and other organizations interested 
in and concerned with health. 

2. Each school system and each school within that 
system should establish a health council of its own 
to provide leadership and direction for its health service 
and health education program and to cooperate with 
the community health council through duly appointed 
representatives. 

There must be administrative leadership for each 
school system and for each school. This may be pro- 
vided by a superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
principal, health coordinator, director of health serv- 
ices, director of health education and service, director 
of health and physical education, or director of health 
and safety education; in short, there must be someone 
within each school who has a definite responsibility for 
the total school health program and for cooperation 
and coordination with the medical and dental profes- 
sions and with community health agencies, public and 
private. 

It was emphasized that this school health program 
concerns not only the school but the home and com- 
munity groups as well, and that only as all participate 
and cooperate can an adequate health service program 
be carried out. 

3. All schools must have a school physician who 
will function as a school medical adviser. It was em- 
phasized that medical examinations are not the only 
function or even the principal function of the school 
medical adviser. Wherever possible physical examina- 
tions should be done by a private practitioner of medi- 
cine, preferably the pupil’s own physician, and re- 
corded on the health record card provided by the school. 
The examination policy must, however, be flexible and 
provide for examinations in school in those districts 


80 


enter into the discussion of every phase of the Confer. 
ence agenda. General sessions were devoted to inspira. 
tional addresses by Dr. Edward L. Bortz, president, 
and Dr. R. L. Sensenich, president-elect of the Ameri. 
can Medical Association, representing medicine; and 
Dr. Charles Wilson, professor of education and public 
health, Yale University, and Superintendent John 
Bracken, Clayton Missouri public schools, representing 
education. The concluding session was given over to 
the reports of the summarizers for the four Confer- 
ence sections. 






School Health Services 


where private physicians and dentists prefer to have 
school medical and dental advisers make these ex- 
aminations. Other functions of the school medical ad- 
viser were summarized as follows: 

a. To assist in establishing sound school health 
policies. 

b. To advise with school administrators with re- 
gard to health supervisory activities. 

c. To coordinate school health services with -com- 
munity health programs, both public and pri- 
vate, especially in the fields of health education, 
communicable disease control, and medical and 
dental services. 

d. To be responsible for formulating procedures 
in cooperation with the health officer and school 
administrator for communicable disease control. 

e. To make medical examinations (1) to discover 
all structural or functional defects, (2) to de- 
termine the fitness of pupils to engage in school 
activities including athletics, (3) to note any 
need that may exist for modification of the 
pupils’ school environment or program, in- 
cluding special programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. ' 

f. To advise parents as to the correction of de- 
fects through the utilization of community re- 
sources. 

g. To advise school authorities with regard to 
conditions which are conducive to the main- 
tenance of healthful school environment. 

h. To carry out a health service program which is 
educational in nature and to act as a consultant 
to school health authorities in the development 
of a vital, functioning health education pro- 
gram. 

i. To work with community groups to assure the 
availability of necessary professional health 
services for all children. One of the weaknesses 
of the school health program has been the fact 
that school physicians have too often functioned 
as defect finders with no provision by adminis- 
trators of the school system for adequate fol- 
low-through and with little effort on the part 
of the community to provide needed health 
service. 

This can often be corrected if the school health au- 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Public Recreation Moves Forward 


By 
CHARLES W. DAVIS : 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Berkeley, California 


ture to Assembly Bill $2012 on July 8, 1947, 

he provided for a State Recreation Commis- 
mission for California. Thus California along with 
North Carolina and Vermont, becomes the third state 
to make provisions on a state level for public recreation. 
In recent years a great many states have given serious 
consideration to certain phases of public recreation for 
their people. California for a number of years has had 
a Civic Center Act in the State School Code which 
makes possible the use of school buildings and grounds 
for public meetings and recreation: In 1939 California 
passed the Recreation Enabling Act which made it pos- 
sible for units of local government to create, finance, 
and administer community recreation. 

Under Assembly Bill #2012, the governor will ap- 
point a commission of seven people. In consultation with 
the commission he will name a technically trained direc- 
tor of recreation. The latter will appoint a staff to car- 
ry out the provisions of the act. It is expected that his 
staff will consist of an assistant and four persons quali- 
fied in certain special fields of recreation. These people, 
with the exception of the director and his assistant, 
will come under the State Civil Service plan requir- 
ing the passing of a competitive examination for per- 
manent appointments. 

The successful passage of this bill represents the 
combined efforts of many individuals and organizations 
working together for a common objective. The Califor- 
nia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation can take just pride in the prominent part 
its individual members played in the passage of this 
legislation as well as the official endorsement of a res- 
olution favoring the bill which was proposed by Ivan 
Hill of Richmond, California, at the state convention 
in Santa Cruz in March, 1947. 

The bill is unique in that it provides that the com- 
mission shall formulate a comprehensive recreation poli- 
cy for the State of California. It also provides for con- 
sultation services with surveys when requested for the 
numerous public agencies and officers in local and par- 
ticularly rural areas who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting community recreation. 

It creates a Recreation Commission independent of 
any other state department but specifically charged with 
the responsibility of assisting every department, com- 
mission board, agency, and officer of the state in render- 
ing recreation services and to encourage and assist in 
the coordination of federal, state, and local recreational 
activities. 

The bill provides against the infringement of local 
“home rule” by stating that the commission shall aid 


WY vivre Governor Earl Warren affixed his signa- 
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and encourage but not conduct recreation activities. 

The sum of $79,000 provided for the 1947-48 fiscal 
year is based on 9 months’ operation. It is estimated 
that a full year’s operation will cost $98,000. When 
the law became operative on Sept. 19, 1947 there were 
but 9 months left in the first fiscal year. 


The California Committee for the Study of Recrea- 
tion under the chairmanship of George Hjelte, general 
manager of recreation and parks for Los Angeles, 
strongly recommended the financial support provided 
in order to insure adequately trained personnel to meet 
the pressing problems of California cities seeking as- 
sistance. 

The provisions of the bill* are as follows: 

An act to add Division 7, comprising Sections 
8600 to 8703, inclusive, to the Public Resources 
Code, providing for the establishment of a Recre- 
ation Commission, prescribing its powers and 
duties, and making an appropriation. 

The people of the State of California do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Division 7, comprising Section 8600 is 
added to the Public Resources Code, to read: 

Divison 7. PuBLic RECREATION 

CHAPTER 1. RECREATION COMMISSION 

8600. There is hereby created the Recreation Com- 
mission. 

8601. The commission consists of seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one of whom designated by 
the Governor shall serve as chairman, for terms of 
four years, and until the qualification of their succes- 
sors, except as to the first appointees. 

8602. The Governor shall first appoint one member 
whose term shall expire on January 15, 1948, and two 
members whose terms shall expire on each of the 
following dates: January 15, 1949, 1950, and 1951 re- 
spectively. Vacancies for causes other than expiration 
of terms of office shall be filled for the remainder of 
the unexpired term. 

8603. The members of the commission shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be entitled to their 
actual necessary expenses incurred in the performance 
of their duties. 

8604. The commission shall cause to be studied and 
shall consider the whole problem of recreation of the 
people of the State of California as it affects and may 
affect the welfare of the people and especially the chil- 
dren and youth; ; 

Shall formulate, in cooperation with other state 
agencies, interested organizations and citizens, a com- 





*Additional copies of the bill may be obtained from the 
Assembly Bill Room, State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 











Members of the California Recreation Executives Association express approval as Governor Warren signs bill creating the new State Recre- 


ation Commission. Reading from left to right, Carson Conrad, Consultant in 


ommunity Recreation, State Department of Education; Harry Stoops, 


Secretary, California Recreation Executives Association; Edwin Howell, President, California Recreation Executives Association; Sterling Winans, 
Recreation Consultant, California Youth Authority; Charles W. Davis, Legislative Chairman, California Recreation Executives Association, George 
Hijelte, General Manager, Recreation and Parks, Los Angeles. All are members of the California state association. 


prehensive recreational policy for the State of Califor- 
nia; 

And shall, with the written approval of the Governor, 
establish policies for the guidance of the Director of 
Recreation in the performance and exercise of his pow- 
ers and duties as set forth in this act. 

8605. The Governor, in consultation with the com- 
mission, shall appoint a Director of Recreation who is 
technically trained with adequate administrative ex- 
perience in the field of public recreation, and who shall 
receive a salary to be determined by the Recreation 
Commission with the approval of the Department of 
Finance. The Director of Recreation shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Governor. 

8606. The commission shall aid and encourage, but 
not conduct, public recreation activities. 

8607. The commission shall report annually to the 
Governor on the needs of the State and the local sub- 
divisions thereof for recreational facilities, programs, 
and activities. ~ 

8608. The Governor may designate the Recreation 
Commission and the Director of Recreation as the 
authorized agent to receive donations and disburse 
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subventions in order to carry out the purpose of this 
division. 
CHAPTER 2. DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 
8700. In accordance with the policies established by 
the commission with the written approval of the Gover- 
nor, the Director of Recreation shall execute the powers 
and duties set forth in Chapter 1, and shall: 

a. Appoint and supervise and direct all officers, 
agents, and employees necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

b. Investigate and report to the commission upon 
the facilities and services which are needed 
or which exist in the public recreational areas 
within the State and by consultation with the 
authorities in charge, assist in the coordination 
and development of recreational programs ; pro- 
vided, that surveys of the recreational facilities 
and programs of local agencies shall be made 
only upon their request. 

c. Advise and cooperate with and encourage com-' 
munity recreation agencies interested in the 
use of or the development of recreational fa- 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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What Can Be Done to Further Dance 


in American Education ? 


By 
MARGARET ERLANGER 


West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


which started out in the following manner: “A 
small but violent group of dance educators met 
accidentally, but talked on purpose, about the work that 
needed to be done to further dance in American edu- 
cation.” It continued, “we feel as do many others, that 
one of the most pressing problems exists in teacher 
training, particularly in the training of majors in phy- 
sical education as teachers of dance. We would like to 
propose a small meeting to try and clarify our ideas, as 
a group on this subject, and wonder if you would be 
willing to come . . . We don’t mean to be exclusive but 
feel that the group should be small enough to formu- 
iate and accept a statement of minimum requirements.” 
The group to whom this letter was sent included a 
city supervisor of physical education, and a state su- 
pervisor of physical education, as well as others inter- 
ested in the general physical education major and super- 
vision of student teaching. 

Eighteen of us gathered in Chicago last fall to tackle 
this question. Specifically, to further dance in American 
education means providing an adequate dance program 
in the public schools, and to achieve this end entails the 
training of persons capable of developing and carrying 
out such a program. Those who are concerned with the 
teaching of physical education in the schools are the 
logical persons to consider. In the elementary schools 
most often it is the classroom teacher, but in the sec- 
ondary schools it is usually the specially trained phys- 
ical education teacher who has graduated with a major 
in that field. We felt that our most direct approach to 
the problem, therefore, could be made by discussing the, 
minimum standards in dance training which physical 
education majors should have in order to be adequately 
equipped to teach dance in the public schools. 

he group as a whole felt that a basic skills course, 
an analysis of movement in general, should be a re- 
quired introductory course for the physical education 
major. In this course the thinking of the freshman major 
should be directed so that dance and sport movement 
are related. This course should be the responsibility of 
the entire physical education staff. Until such time as a 
basic skills course is given, the dance teacher will do as 
much as she can along this line in the dance classes. The 
following minimum requirements in dance in the phys- 
ical education major were agreed upon: 

1. Modern dance for the first two years either two 
or three hours per week. This course should include 
rhythmic analysis, basic experience in movement, and 
composition. (Approx. 128 hours *). 


S wi months ago the author received a letter 
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2. One year of group dance, folk, square and so- 
cial. Methods and materials of these forms should be 
included. Tap dance should be incorporated in this one 
year if it seems desirable to do so. (Approx. 64 
hours *). 

3. One semester of methods and materials of mod- 
ern dance with emphasis on the secondary school level. 
(Approx. 32 hours *). 

4. One semester of methods and materials for ele- 
mentary school if the school trains for this level. (Ap- 
prox. 32 hours *). 

5. Suggested electives offered, such as advanced 
composition, percussion, and advanced technique. 

Following the discussion of minimum requirements 
we took a survey of the dance required in the ten col- 
leges and universities represented at the meeting to 
compare present offerings with the standards agreed 
upon. Five schools fell below the minimum standard 
and five ranked higher in the number of required hours 
given to dance training. 

Having outlined the minimum dance requirements it 
was thought wise to consider next course content. We 
decided: to concentrate our attention first on the content 
of courses offered in modern dance and the methods of 
teaching modern dance. 

The group agreed upon the following brief outline as 
essential content material for the modern dancé course: 

1. Movement techniques as related to body struc- 
ture to include locomotor, non-locomotor, and qualities 
of movement such as sustained, swinging, percussive, 
etc. 

2. Rhythmic structure of movement. 

3. Psychology of motor learning. 

4. Exploration and discovery of movement to in- 
clude improvisation. 

5. Organization of movement. 

6. Experience in composition using various ap- 
proaches such as motor, rhythmic, dramatic and musical. 

7. Experience in moving individually and in small 
and iarge groups. 

8. Critical observation on part of students of other 
students’ work. 

9. Attendance at dance symposia, concerts, etc. 

10. Experiences contributing to dance appreciation. 

(Continued on Page 134) 


*This is based on a sixteen-week semester with the under- 
standing that an attempt would be made to have the time 
correspond to clock hours as nearly as possible. 
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ONG before the first flake falls, skiers of all ages 
| are anxiously anticipating the day when the hills 
will again be covered with enough snow for their 
favorite winter sport. Skis are taken from storage 
racks or new ones purchased and refinishing and wax- 
ing tasks begin. Clothing is removed from moth balls 
and replacements are made. 

The pre-season activities of many skiers, and wise 
“would-be” skiers, include dry ski exercises which give 
the individual a tremendous advantage in strengthening 
ski muscles before leaving home. Pre-season exercises 
save many aches and pains and help the individual to 
accomplish much more. The importance of being pre- 
pared for skiing should not be underestimated. Many 
persons spend valuable skiing time just “getting ready” 
to ski. 

Almost miraculously the hills are alive with people; 
the snow has “stayed” and is deep enough. Everyone 
is trying out his ski legs and feeling the excitement of 
being on snow again. Each season the epidemic is 
worse because hundreds more are bitten by the ski bug 
and there is no cure. 

There’s a spot on the hill for Junior and Sis, and 
Mom and Dad, and the best way to find out where is to 
join the Ski School classes which have competent per- 
sonnel ready to assist and instruct. Ski School classes 
are grouped according to the progress the skier has 
made, thereby providing the opportunity for everyone 
to gain the greatest benefits from the instruction. None 
of us was born knowing how to ski, but we can learn 
at any age. 

Each trip to the mountain shows improvement in 
control and confidence. The two unmanageable straight 
boards on your feet begin to feel natural. You gain 
altitude with each step you climb, rather than slipping 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Organizing 
Ski Events 


By 
MARILYN CHRISTLIEB 


University of California 
Los Angeles 






backwards. 
ning, touring, riding trails, going over old terrain and 
finding new trails. 

As the season matures, the skiers of all ski clubs, ski 
groups of many organizations look forward to using 
the skills learned during the practice of turns and tech- 


Hours and days are spent climbing, run- 


niques necessary for controlled skiing. Be it a family, 
club, or school, everyone is ready to match skis with his 
fellow skiers. 


A club may plan a few events for the enjoyment 
of its members, or it may sponsor a highly organized 
meet with entrants from various schools or clubs, per- 
haps even a collegiate winter carnival. Race distances 
are adjusted to the skill of the participants with be- 
ginners, intermediates, and advanced skiers grouped for 
appropriate events. 


The important thing is that all events for all ages 
and abilities should be well organized and’ executed. 
The opportunity to participate with others furthers in- 
centive, adds fun, and makes friends. 

Some suggestions and ideas for the planning and 
organization of intramurals or club competitions have 
been outlined below to aid those who are interested in 
and concerned about skiing activities but who may not 
have had sufficient opportunity to participate in, or to 
organize and promote such events. It is hoped that 
these ideas for using ski skills may be beneficial in plan- 
ning an inclusive program. 


Suggestions for Ski Events 

I. GAMES 

A. Relays using the herringbone, the sidestep, walk- 
ing, etc. 

B. Tag games confined to an area and giving the 
person who is to be tagged a few seconds’ head start. 

C. Follow the leader. 

D. Hunting Games—Scavenger, Treasure, Easter 
Egg hunt. 
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E. Throwing Games. 
F. Ski songs and yodeling contests. 

G. Novelty races—barrel staves, dishpan, or snow 
shovel. 

I]. ADAPTED Races (Boys and girls, men and women 
classified according to ability.) 

A. Slalom: Vary the number and width of the gates. 

B. Downhill: Vary distances and terrain. 

C. Jumping: Vary the height of the jump from a few 
inches to several feet. 

D. Cross country: Vary the distance or the rugged- 
ness of the course. 

E. Other variations : 

1. A tandem race may be held in which a man’s and 
woman’s times are added for the winning time. This 
is suited to husband and wife entries. 

2. Obstacle races may be held. The Association of 
Women Skiers of Oregon held a slalom race on Mt. 
Hood for officials who had helped them during the sea- 
son. The course included such gates as a toll gate 
where each skier had to pay to pass, a teeter totter 
(ski up, balance, and ski down), a hurdle made with 
saw horses, a pup tent which filled the gate forcing the 
skier to crawl through, rope mesh between two trees, 
a flush on the flat, a milk and tea bar where each had 
to drink his portion before going on. 

3. Such handicaps as seal skin climbers attached to 
the skis ; only one ski; a heavy back pack, towing a first- 
aid toboggan or carrying four pairs of ski poles. Each 
runner is timed and novel awards presented. 

{II]. Form or Sty_LeE ComMPETITION 

A. Judges choose techniques to suit the group par- 

ticipating. 
IV. DEMONSTRATIONS By Experts 

A. Skilled skiers demonstrate turns and _ skills. 
V. Sxr CLAssiFICATION TEsTs 

There can be no. greater excitement than trying 
to pass the National Ski Association, local, or club ski 
ability tests. These can be held once or twice a sea- 
son with competent judges on hand to check thos¢ par- 
ticipating. Two of the most popular ski events are the 
slalom and the downhill races. “Slalom” consists of 
running a course of set gates in the proper order against 
time. This is a test of one’s control in turning. “Down- 
hill” is a longer race over a course which has only a 
few wide gates set to control speed. This is a test of 
speed and endurance. 

The regulations concerning slalom and downhill race 
courses along with the necessary officials and their 
duties follow: 


A. DOWNHILL 
The Course 


|. Entire course a downhill run. 

2. Courses usually marked two days before the race. 

3. Snow should be solid or packed. Runners may 
be asked to tramp the course before race time. This 
may be necessary in soft, heavy snow or new snow. 

Flags and Gates 

1. Blue flags 20” square are mounted on poles set 
as control gates many yards apart. 

2. Yellow flags warn of danger areas. 
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3. Red flags indicate the safest and best route. 


Course Prover 
1. One person must precede the racers down the 
course. In heavy snow two or three may “prove” it. 
Starting Signals” 
1. When the starting line is not visible from the 
finish of the course, gun shots may be used to start 
racers. 


Order of Racing 

1. Racers are classified and grouped according to 
ability. 

2. Racing order can be decided by lot, each entrant 
drawing a number. 

3. When teams are entered, the team drawing first 
starts its number one runner. The second runner will 
be the number one racer of the team drawing second, 
etc. 

4. After the number one man from all teams has 
started, the teams repeat this procedure in the same 
order with their number two runners, etc. 

5. Racer must go through all control gates. 


B. SLALOM 
The Course 
1. The course should be set in the firm snow. It 
may be necessary for the chief of the course to direct 
the packing of the slope. 
2. The course should be set an hour before the 
starting time. 


Flags and Gates 

1. Flags 15” square. May be any color but each 
pair must be of the same color. 

2. Poles 34” diameter, 514’ high above the snow. 

3. Poles placed firmly in the snow, not flexible. 

4. Flags in each gate set approximately one ski 
length apart. 

Course Prover 

1. Two runners (not racing) must try the course be- 
fore starting time. 

2. If the course must be changed due to snow con- 
ditions or weather, the flags may be moved after all 
racers have run the course once. 

3. One runner proves the course before the second 
part of the race. 

Starting Signals 

1. When the starting line is visible from the finish 
line, a starting flag is swung at the starting line. The 
racer watches the flag and starts on the third down- 
beat. A communicating flag at the finish line signals 
when the timers are ready. 

Order of Racing 

1. If the slalom is held before the downhill, the 
procedure is the same as for the downhill. 

2. If the slalom is held after the downhill, 5th place 
in downhill starts 1st, 4th place in downhill starts 2nd, 
3rd place in downhill starts 3rd, 2nd place in down- 
hill starts 4th, 1st place in downhill starts 5th. After 
the 5th place the racers use the same number that they 
used for the downhill. 

3. Racer must take the gates in their proper order. 

4. All entrants must ski at least 50’ from the flags 
during practice. 





Penalties 

1. Single penalty if only one of the racer’s feet 
crosses the line between the flags. Add four seconds 
if the best time without penalty is 40 seconds or less. 
Add 4.5 sec. if best time is 40.1 to 45 sec.; 5.0 sec. 
if best time is 45.1 to 50 sec.; add 5.5 sec. if best time 
is 50.1 to 55 sec.; add 6.0 sec. if best time is 55.1 or 
more. 

2. Double penalty if neither foot crosses the line 
between the flags, but some part of the ski does. Equiva- 
lent to double a single penalty. 

Disqualifications for Downhill and Slalom 

1. Through the course of the race no items of equip- 
ment may be borrowed from officials, competitors, or 
spectators. 

2. A skier cannot hold both poles together or one 
pole in two hands. The skier will have better balance 
if he holds the pole in the middle with one hand when 
he loses a pole. 

3. The runner may not ride the poles to slow him- 
self down. 

4. Tobogganing down any part of the course is not 
allowed. This occurs most often when falling or rising 
from a fall. 

5. The skier may descend on one ski, but must not 
descend any part of the course without either ski. 

6. Failure to start at his designated time disqualifies 
a racer. 

Computing the Results 

1. For both downhill and slalom, the times stand 
as raced and include any penalties incurred. When the 
slalom is run twice, the times for the two runs are 
added. 

Combined Downhill and Slalom Results 

1. Divide the winning time in the downhill by the 
winning time in the slalom. Figure to the nearest tenth 
of a second. This number becomes the constant factor. 

2. Add the runner’s time in the downhill to his time 
in the slalom. Multiply this sum by the constant factor. 
Suppose the winning time in the downhill is 4’08” .4” 
(4 minutes, 8 and 4/10 seconds). The winning time 
in the slalom is 1’05”.6”. 

In detail the calculation is as follows: 4’08’.4 re- 
duced to seconds is 248.4 seconds; 1’05”.6 reduced to 
seconds is 65.6 seconds. The first total in seconds 
(248.4) divided by the second total (65.6) equals 3.8 
which is the constant factor. Adding 4’08”.4 and 1’05’.6 
equals 5’14” which multiplied by 3.8 gives a point total 
of 19.53 for the winner. 


Officials and Their Duties 
The outline for the organization of ski meets which 
follows can be applied to many situations. The officials 
and their duties, though listed especially for slalom 
or downhill races, can readily be adapted to the oc- 
casion by using only the sections needed. 
CHAIRMAN OF EvENTS 
1. Organizes the activities. 
2. Plans the events. He should have one or -two as- 
sistants. 
3. Secures officials and makes certain each under- 
stands his specific duties. 


4. Supplies needed equipment. 

5. Meets all officials for rules and procedure dis. 
cussion prior to the events. 

CHIEF OF COURSE 

1. Supervises all persons connected with keeping 
the course in condition and assigns them to their 
duties. 

2. Postpones or discontinues events when the course 
is unsafe. 


A. DowNHILL 
1. Sets control gates at points ncessary for safety, 
(Blue with white border). 
2. Places direction flags (Red). 
3. Marks hazards and warns competitors of them, 
(Danger flags are yellow sometimes with a large blue 
“DPD” in the center). 


B. SLALOM 
1. Sets the course. 
2. Keeps course in condition before and during the 
race, 
REFEREE 

1. Announces any rules or special regulations to par- 
ticipants before the race and enforces them be- 
fore and during the race. 

2. Makes decisions on any unexpected situations 
both before and during the race. 

3. Replaces any officials who have failed to appear 
or who have proved incompetent. 

4. Posts names of any persons disqualified during a 
race. 

5. May assist the chief timer in determining the 
order of the runners finishing, and if a runner 
falls at the finish line can determine whether or 
not he is over the line. 

6. Remains at the finish line to explain disqualifica- 
tions. 


A. DowNHILi 
1. Receives penalties and disqualifications from gate 
keepers. 
CHIEF TIMER 

1. Decides the method of timing to be used. 

2. Is responsible for necessary timing equipment 
which should be in proper running order. 

3. Appoints timers, interval timer (for downhill 
only), recorders, starter, and assistant starter, 
someone to identify runner’s number as he ap- 
proaches the finish line. 

4. Brings officials together before any event and 
explains methods and duties. Gives practice in the 
use of timing equipment. 

5. Provides forms and checks to see that the times 
are properly recorded. 

6. Collects penalties and disqualifications from the 
chief flag keeper. 

TIMERS 

They must be reliable, accurate, not easily excited, 
and experienced in operating the watches, recording 
and judging finishes. 

1. Start watches on signal which starts racer. 

2. Stop watches when racers cross the finish line. 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Eastern District Convention 


April 5-8 


SUNDAY, APRIL 4 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


12 m. Executive Committee luncheon meeting. 

1:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Research Council. 

Chairman: Harrison Clark, Springfield College. 

Committee reports on: Problems, Girls’ Program, Dr. 
Helen Russell, Smith College; Problems, Boys’ Program, 
Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore, Maryland; Field Trial, 
Girls’ Program, Miss Alma vom Steeg, Rumson, New Jer- 
sey; Field Trial, Boys’ Program, Millard L. Rogers, Brew- 
erton, New York; Research Evaluation, Dr. Leonard A. 
Larson, New York University; Clearing House, Professor 
Clayton T. Shay, Springfield College; Eastern District 
Association Service, Dr. Louis Hutto, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College; Conference, Miss Mildred Lucey, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Public Relations, Dr. Joseph 
Bressler, Brooklyn ‘College; State Research Committee, 
Dr. D. B. VanDalen, University of Pittsburgh; Operating 
Code, Raymond A. Weiss, Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Discussion: Action on Operating Code; Council Plans for 
1948-49. 

2:00-3:30 p.m. Pre-Convention Dance Meeting. 

Chairman: Claire I. Weigt, Bard College. 

Elementary Social Dance, taught by Mr. Don Begeneau, 
Queen’s College, N. Y.; Dalcroze Eurythmics for Dance 
Teachers, taught by Miss Cecil Kitcat, Washington, D. C. 

4:00-5:30 p.m. Advanced Social Dance. 
Dalcroze Eurythmics for Dance Teachers. 

3pM. Meeting of the Legislative Council. 
7:30-10:00 p.m. Research Council (continued.) 

Speaker: Dr. Leonard L. Larson, New York University, 
“A Note on Scaling Some Measures of Circulation and 
Respiration” and “Some Needed Research in Physical 
Education with Suggested Procedures on Solutions.” Dis- 
cussion on Problems Needing Research, Suggested Tech- 
niques for Solving Problems, Assignment of Problems for 
Study. 

8:30-10:30 p.m. Demonstration of square dancing by stu- 
dents of George Washington University. Square dancing 
for everyone after the demonstration, without fee. 


MONDAY, APRIL 5 


8:00 a.m. Registration. 

8:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting. Section chairman, vice presi- 
dents, and officers. 

9:00 a.m. Exhibits Open. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Dance Workshop 

9-10 :30 a.m. 

Chairman: Claire I. Weigt, Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Moderator: Walter Terry, Dance Critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. P 
Summarizer: Malvina Taiz, Dance Director, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Panel: Mr. Don Begeneau, Instructor of Social Dance, 
Queens College, Long Island; Miss Elizabeth Burtner, 
Director of Dance, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Cecil Kitcat, Instructor of Dalcroze, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Evelyn Davis, Artist-Teacher, 
Director of Dance Playhouse, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
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Lord Baltimore Hotel 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Steffi Nossen, Director of Teen-age Workshop, West- 
chester, New York; Dr. Paul Schwartz, Director of Music, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 


Camping 
9 :00-10 :30 a.m. 

Chairman: Harold Gore, Professor, University of Massachus- 
etts, Amherst, Mass. Talks followed by panel discussion 
on the following topics: “Use of Camping by the Public 
School”; Report from Western New York State; “In- 
dividual and Small Group Camping”; “Youth Hosteling” ; 
“Safety and Skill in Camping.” 


Health Instruction in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 

G :00-10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Supervisor of Health Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Topic: “Getting Along with Yourself and Others.” 

Speaker: (To be announced.) 

Discussants: Mrs. Leo:Quinn, Supervisor, Health Education, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland; Miss Alma Spencer, 
Garrison Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss 
Marguerite Vollmer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Clair E. Turner, Assistant to the President, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New York, 
New York. 

Summariser: Dr. H. F. Kilander, Assistant Specialist in 
Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Research 

9 :00-10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate 
Study, Springfield College. 

Addresses: “New York State Standards Project,” Raymond 
A. Weiss; “Evaluation. You Can’t Escape It,” Dr. John 
Stenquist, Director, Bureau of Statistics and Research, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; “Relation 
of Somatotype to the Physical Fitness Index,” Millard L. 
Rogers, Brewerton, New York; “Application of Pytha- 
gorean Theorem to Analysis of Back Crawl Stroke,” 
Hector W. Kay, Springfield College; “Variations in the 
Acid Concentration of the Gastric Content of Men when 
Related to Certain Exposures of Water Temperature,” 
Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York University; “A  Dif- 
ferential Analysis of the Play of Adolescent Girls,” Dr. 
D. B. VanDalen, University of Pittsburgh. 

10:30-11:00 a.m. Visit exhibits. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


College and Private Agency Recreation 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Dr. James S. Pearce, Assistant Professor of Hy- 
giene, City College, New York. 

Speaker: Mr. Gerald Klot, Principal, Walton Community 
Center, Bronx, New York, “Community Participation. in 
Recreation—A Suggested Program.” 

Speaker: Dr. George Spitz, Queens College, New York, 
“College Recreation Programs—For Better or Worse.” 
National Section en Women’s Athletics 

11:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Gretchen Schuyler, Sargent College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Summarizer: Marion Purbeck, Hackensack, N. J. 

Theme: “Intramural Activities, for Girls.” 

Panel: Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, New 
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Hotel Information Luncheon Reservations 
Hotel reservation blanks were mailed to all members For places for breakfast, luncheon, and supper meet- 
in the district about the 10th of January. Those desir- ings write Miss Mora Crossman, 1129 North Calvert 
ing reservations in the Lord Baltimore Hotel (head- Street, Baltimore, Maryland. Arrangements must be 
' quarters) are asked to submit their requests early. made by March 1. 
Those who cannot be accommodated in the headquarters r . 
hotel will be assigned similar rooms in nearby hotels. Motion Pictures 


The showing of motion pictures may be arranged 
through Miss Merle Smuck, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


The following are listed in order of their proximity 
to the Lord Baltimore: Emerson, Southern, Stafford, 
Congress, and Sheriton Belvedere. Anyone who does 


not receive a hotel reservation blank should submit his Trips, Tours, Special Luncheons 











request to the Convention Hotel Reservation Bureau, Tickets may be purchased at registration desk at time 
1714 O’Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. of registration. 
York; Patricia Collins, Temple University, Philadelphia, in Colleges of the Conference on Health in Colleges,” Miss 
Pennsylvania; Margaret Russell, Long Island, New York; Vivian Drenckhahn National Tuberculosis Association, 
Lillian Luke, Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore. New York, N. Y.; “A Program for Preparing Teachers 
: for Their Responsibilities in the School Health Program" 
11:00 am Public Schools (1) Dr. Walter E. Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, 


Washington, D. C. 


oo a ai. gaan Vernon Public Schools, Discussants: Dr. Herbert Walker, Professor of Hell 

Seminar - Richard Hayes ‘Board of Education, Yonkers Education, Teachers College, Columbia University ; Miss 
Mew York. ae : ‘ Marjorie A. C. Young, Associate Professor of Health 

Discussion Leader: Birch Bayh, Board of Education, Wash- Education, Springfield College Springfield, Mass. 
ington, D. C. Industrial Recreation 

Theme: “Developing Physical Fitness.” 2:00 p.m. 

Panel: Walter Gardell, Elizabeth Public Schools, Elizabeth, Chairman: Caswell M. Miles, State Education Department, 
New Jersey; Julius Kuhnert, Mount Vernon Public Albany, New York. 
Schools, Mount Vernon, New York; Marie Schuler, Ken- Discussion by Work Groups: “The Place of Industrial Ree- 
more Public Schools, Kenmore, New York; J. Carey reation in Industry and the Community,” Martin W. 
Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Kindelsperger, Council of Social Agencies, Syracuse, New 
Maryland. York; Donald A. Campbell, State Department of Com- 


merce, Albany, New York; Dr. Harlan Metcalf, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York; “Recreation 
Facilities for Industrial Workers,” Dr. Thomas C. Fergu- 
son, State Education Department, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Frank P. Callahan, General Electric Company, Schenecta- 
dy, New York; Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 


Student S2ction 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon meeting. 

Chairman: Emory A. Harman, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

Topic: “What Contribution is Your School of Physical Edu- 
cation Making Toward the Education of the Future Citi- Recreation, Washington, D. C.; “Training for Industrial 
zen of the United States?” Recreation Personnel,” Jack Anderson, Recreation Direc- 

Speakers: John Fallon, Syracuse University; John R. Weav- tor, American Airlines; Dr. Milton A. Gabrielsen, New 
er, University of Delaware; Ruth Spear, Boston College York University, New York, N. Y.; Dr. C. F. Weck- 
of Physical Education for Women; John Paul Tighe, werth, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Pennsylvania State College; Elise White, Wellesley Col- w 's Notional Officials Roti ste 
lege; Bert Kessel, Columbia University; William Talarico, ee Sn nae Gating Comedies 


F : ‘ ; 3:00 p.m 

University of Pennsyvania; Warren Stroh, Maryland State ee . : ; : 
Teachers College; Bud Ritter, Maryland State Teachers — ae a a oe George Washington 
College; Donald Schading, Springfield College; Betty J. Di a ber ‘sn hB ‘I Wellesley Coll 

Karle, George Washington University; Barbara Godfrey, iscussion Leader: Elizabeth Beall, ——— 
Smith ‘College Discussion on ratings in Softball, Swimming, Volleyball, 


Tennis, and Basketball. 


SECTION MEETINGS City Directors 


Men’s Athletics 3:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Robert T. Berry, Springfield Junior College, 
Springfield Mass. 

Discussion Leader: Glenn Killinger, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Summarizer: Harry C. Thompson, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, New York. 

Theme: “True Values in Athletics.” 

Panel: Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Edward Finzel, Frostburg Public Schools, 
Frostburg Md.; W. D. Murray, University of Delaware, sylvania, Philadelphia. 

Newark; Howard Odell, Yale University, New Haven, Summarizer: Leonard Larson, New York University, New 
Conn.; Chester H. Katenkamp, Patterson Park High York N. Y. 
School, Baltimore, Md. : 


Chairman: Lewis S. Harris, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Belmont Public Schools, Belmont, Mass. 
“Insurance Plans for High Schools and College Athletics.” 
“The School as a Factor in Community Recreation.” 
“Administrative Budget Problems.” 
College and University Physical Education for Men 
:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Eugene Bischoff, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 
Discussion Leader: William F. Meredith, University of Penn- 


w 


Theme: “Universal Military Training—Its Effect on Ameri- 


Health Instruction in Colleges can Youth and:on the Content of College Physical Educa- 
2:00 P.M. tion Programs.” 

Chairman: Dr. John H. Shaw, Division of Teacher Educa- Panel: Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield College, Spring- 
tion, Department of Athletics and Physical Education, field, Mass.; Norman Fradd, Harvard University, Cam- 
Syracuse University. bridge, Mass.; Dr. James S. Pearce, Assistant Dean, De- 

Topic: “Recommendations Regarding Health Instruction partment of Student Life, City College, New York, N. Y. 
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Clifford L. Brownell 
President 


Health Education for Adults 
3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Mrs. Miriam S. Black, American Red Cross, 
North Atlantic Area, New York, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Miss Virginia Van Slyke, Onondaga Health 
Association, Syracuse, New York. 

Topic: “Health Department Programs for Adult Health 
Education,” Mrs. S. S. Lifson, National Health Council, 
New York, N. Y.; “Voluntary Health Agency Program 
for Adult Health Education,” Dr. Muriel Bliss. 

Discussants: Dr. Ross Allen, Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York; Miss 
Bess Exton, Consultant in Health Education, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

4:30 p.m. Tea for delegates and guests. 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Clifford L. Brownell. 

Greetings: Mr. Thomas A. D’Alesandro, Mayor of Balti- 
more City; The Hon. William Preston Lane, Governor of 
the State of Maryland. 

Awards. 

Speaker: Vaughn Blanchard, President, AAHPER. 

Informal Dancing. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6 


7:30 am. Breakfast meeting. State and Eastern District 


officers. 
8:30 a.m. Registration. 
9:00 a.m. Motion Pictures. Tours of schools, colleges, 


health agencies. 
12:30 p.m. Reunion luncheons. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Professional Preparation (1) 
2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: E. Patricia Hagman, Assistant Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers College Colum- 
bia University. 

Problem: “What are Desirable Practices Regarding Spe- 
cialization in the Professional Preparation of Physical 
Educators ?” 

Speakers: Professor Francis J. Moench, Director of Training, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, “Specializa- 
tion on the Undergraduate Level”; Dr. Harry A. Scott, 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers 
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Dorothy S. Ainsworth 
President-Elect 


Cc. Walter Kadel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


College, Columbia University, “Specialization on the 
Graduate Level.” 


Intramural Athletics (1) 
2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Harry A. Van Velsor, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Discussion Leader: Joseph Gargon, Hartford Public Schools, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Summarizer: Carl Willgoose, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Theme: “Intramurals.” 

Panel: James Kehoe, University of Maryland, College 
Park; Maryland; Marie Parker, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Maryland; Clayton T. Shay, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Marion Stowell, Syra- 
cuse Public Schools, Syracuse, New York; Channing 
Mann, Troy Public Schools, Troy, N. Y. 


Community Recreation 
2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Charles Weckwerth, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Topic: “Can Public and Private Agencies Coordinate Pro- 
gram Services for Community Recreation?” 

Reports: Adult Education, Mr. Thomas A. Van Sant, De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; Superinten- 
dents of Education, Ward I. Miller, Wilmington Public 
Schools; Federal Agencies, Mr. Charles K. Brightbill, 
Chief of Special Services, Veterans Administration; Pri- 
vate Agencies, YMCA, Mr. Harold Friermood, National 
Physical Director, National Council, YMCA, New York 
City; Public Recreation, George Sargisson, Executive Di- 
rector, Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc. 


Dance Demonstration 


3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Claire I. Weigt, Director of Dance, Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 

Summarizer: Dorothy Briant, Director of Dance, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Children’s Creative Rhythms, Miss Evelyn Davis, Director 
of Dance Playhouse, Washington, D. C.; Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics, Miss Cecil Kitcat, Washington, D. C.; Elementary 
School Dance, Mr. Dallas Smith, School No. 71, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Dance Composition, College Level, Miss 
Elizabeth Burtner, Dance Director, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on Page 131) 








Editorials 


ECREATION is one of the three 


Recreation major descriptive nouns in the 
On the title of the National Recreation As- 
March 


sociation, so a brief word as to the 

phenomenal growth of the recreation 
movement in this country is timely. After World War 
I, there was a great forward stride in the provision for 
public recreation by our American communities. Like- 
wise today, after World War II, there is a rapid in- 
crease in the number of cities and towns providing rec- 
reational facilities and programs through public taxa- 
tion. They have come to recognize: 


1. That recreation is a fundamental’ community need 
as basic as health, recreation, and welfare. 

2. That recreation is a function of government. 

3. That it is a responsibility of the municipality and 
and the community. 

The many reasons for this progress in public and 
private recreation are too numerous to mention here, 
but one’ main reason was the huge recreation programs 
made possible by the many government agencies, the 
USO, and all branches of our Armed Forces. They 
acknowledge that recreation was a vital necessity in 
the preparation and training of the citizen-soldier for 
war. G.I.s returning to their hometowns have siated 
to their city fathers, ‘““We had recreation in our camps, 
so we demand recreation in our communities.” 

It has been estimated that approximately 2,500 
American communities, large and small, afford some 
form of public recreation. Many of the small towns 
have at least summer playground programs under lead- 
ership. The number of cities providing year-round pro- 
grams under full-time leadership is steadily increasing 
at an accelerated pace. 

The Yearbook of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, June, 1947, contains a summary of a national 
study of 1,743 communities. In 1946, full-time, year- 
round directors were employed in 638 cities, or 30 
percent more than reported the year before. The in- 
crease in 1947 is perhaps larger. This study also shows 
an increase ‘1 budget practically throughout the coun- 
try. Several cities in the past year have doubled their 
budget. Many cities have successfully adopted a spe- 
cific millage tax by referendum vote and several of 
them increased or doubled their present millage tax 
by vote. A partial listing of bond issues shows that in 
46 cities in 1946 over $22,120,431 was passed for rec- 
reation, and this list does not include two monumental 
bond issues for over twelve million dollars each passed 
by the cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco by large 
referendum majority vote. 

Salaries have been increased. More people have been 
employed on year-round staffs. The increase in facili- 
ties has been most encouraging—more playgrounds, 
parks, athletic fields, swimming pools, recreation cen- 
ters, and school houses for community recreation pur- 
poses. 
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The schools have a big contribution to make to the 
total community recreation program. They, too, show 
remarkable increases in recreation leadership, facilities, 
and program. More and more, the wider use of school 
plants for community purposes and for recreation js 
becoming a fact. School yards have become neighbor- 
hood playgrounds and school buildings are used as 
neighborhood community recreation centers. Many 
cities are conducting outstanding recreation programs 
too numerous to mention here. The school plant has 
unusual facilities for recreation both indoors and out- 
doors. The list of cities where schools have developed 
programs or where they are cooperating in community- 
wide programs is too long to specifically name here, 
To omit any would be unfair. Some day in detail we 
may have space and time to discuss the topic “The 
School’s Contribution to the American Recreation 
Movement.”—J. E. Rogers, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 


NE of the most significant confer- 

ences in the history of the pro- 
fession since the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection was held in Highland Park, 
Illinois, October 16-18, 1947. The Conference on the 
Cooperation of the Physician in the School Health 
and Physical Education Program, sponsored by the 
American Medieal Association, resulted in recommen- 
dations of interest to all physicians and to all health 
education, physical education, and recreation leaders. 
The recommendations establish the basis for a closer 
alliance between medicine and our profession and de- 
serve the thoughtful consideration and support of all 
professional leaders. 

A closer alliance presupposes a renewed and revital- 
ized effort of each group to study the efforts of the 
other and to seize the many opportunities for sound 
and productive inter-relationships. 

With the full support of the medical profession the 
programs of health education, physical education, and 
recreation can admittedly be placed on a better medical 
basis. A vast amount of time and energy can be saved. 
Errors. can be prevented and even rectified. More im- 
portant these two great professions of education and 
medicine can best render their extremely significant 
services to children and youth only when they work 
in the closest harmony. 

Educational programs have frequently proceeded 
in -their own directions, either by choice or necessity, 
without sufficient relationship to their medical aspects. 
The inadequate salary scale of the public schools for 
qualified school physicians and nurses, the uneven dis- 
tribution of medical personnel especially in rural areas; 
the inadequacy of professional preparation of public 
health and education personnel, the lack of integration 
of the school and community efforts, and the lack of 


Physicians 
and Schools 
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mutual understanding of medical and educational lead- 
ers are only a few of the problems involved. In the 
face of the wide gap between theory and practice and 
despite all of the obstacles in bridging that gap, there 
is always the fundamental fact that no program based 
upon ill-advised or unsound medical practices will meet 
the test of professional competence nor will it gain the 
united support of all groups involved. The coopera- 
tion of the physician is essential. 

Physicians find that more emphasis on educational 
measures and preventive health in their professional 
preparation helps them not only in treating the sick 
and injured but in playing their challenging role as 
medical counselors or advisors. It is true that educa- 
tional and preventive measures have never been uni- 
versally accepted as a common denominator in medical 
practice. Yet never before have the needs and oppor- 
tunities for closer alliance been more evident and whole- 
heartedly agreed upon than at this Conference. 

Just as orthopedic surgery became an established 
medical specialty and physical therapy was given great 
impetus as an adjunct to medicine during World War 
II, physical medicine and physical reconditioning have 
emerged from World War II as reliable means for re- 
storing the ill and injured to total health. The medical 
officer learned to rely on his team of orthopedic physi- 
cians and nurses, physical therapists, physical recondi- 
tioners, mental hygienists and psychiatrists in the re- 
habilitation process. 

Today there is even a greater need for the physicians 
and the health education, physical education and recrea- 
tion leaders to work hand in hand. The American Medi- 
cal Association is to be congratulated in calling to- 
gether for democratic discussion and debate the rep- 
resentatives of these groups. The recommendations hold 
great promise in that our profession is being regarded 
by organized medicine as a bona fide ally and in that 
the teamwork is being focused on the promotion of 
good health at one’s highest level as well as on rehabili- 
tation. 

The report of the Conference is being published in 
a consecutive series of articles beginning with this is- 
sue of the Journal of Health and Physical Education. 
There are many areas of inter-relationships not covered 
in the limited time given to the Conference. There are 
others for which the answers are not available at this 
time, but the recommendations call for cooperative ac- 
tion to discover practical ways and means to further 
such relationships. The majority of the recommenda- 
tions involve plans for immediate action. 

Let each of us—all of the approximately 75,000 
health education, physical education, and recreation per- 
sonnel—become active workers in this closer alliance 
and proceed together. Let us lend our efforts to help 
carry out the recommendations of this Conference in 
each of our own localities. 

The medical and education professions are striving 
for the same goal—a healthier nation—individuals who 
experience daily, weekly, and annually for a life time 
the real enjoyment, economy, and efficiency in posses- 
sing buoyant health and dynamic well-being—Ben W. 
Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER. 
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A “New a a we turn to 1948 with the usual 

for 1948 summaries, evaluations and_re- 

planning for a new year, we must ask, 

“What is the primary, the most urgent 

demand upon our profession, upon 

each one of us as members of this important aspect 
of American education in this year before us?” 

The critical aspect of the times we live in makes it 
imperative for us to see clearly the most urgent de- 
mands and to declare priorities. There are always in 
any field of educative work endless areas of need. Cer- 
tainly in ours we could make a very long list, and 
probably we should, since we must continue to attack 
our problems on a broad front if we are to improve the 
quality of our program. 


However, the writer submits for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our profession that the most critical prob- 
lem in our field demanding study and action in this 
coming year is that of defining clearly the meanings 
and demands of living in a democracy, and of examin- 
ing every aspect of our program to see how we can 
provide educational experiences for American boys and 
girls which will clarify these meanings and prepare 
them for meeting. these demands. 

This, obviously, is not a primary demand only upon 
physical education teachers. It is the top priority job 
for all areas of education. It includes a searching and 
replanning in administration, in curriculum making, in 
teaching methods, and in teacher selection and educa- 
tion. This is an exciting and demanding task. It is 
one in which we can share our thinking and planning 
with other educators, as shown in the 1947 yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Schools for a New World, and the first volume of the 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

The reasons for this urgent need in today’s education 
are only too obvious. We have been projected into a 
closely related and turbulent world where the United 
States must take leadership and demonstrate to other 
peoples the values of democratic life, not only in po- 
litical and economic affairs, but in educational content 
and procedure as in Germany and Japan. In our time 
a persistent problem will be the keeping of peace be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union with all 
the accompanying aspects of conflicting ideologies. We 
find our present full of fears and mistrusts. We can 
only combat such negative aspects of living by a dy- 
namic and positive faith in democracy accompanied by 
skills in practicing it. This comes only through edu- 
cation, an education that shows consistency in prin- 
ciples and practices. 

Further, there is ahead in 1948 an increasing oppor- 
tunity for travel, educational exchange, and interna- 
tional conferences of educators. Let us take a “new 
look”’ at ourselves as teachers and at our concepts of 
democratic physical education to see if we are prepared 
to meet with physical education leaders of other coun- 
tries where mass response to command has been the 
educational pattern. Does that kind of turning over 
of the individual to the control of another look promis- 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Mice or Men, Sheep or Goats, 
Colleges or “Clubs’’? 


By 
J. L. MORRILL 


President, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


NE of our members (NCAA) recently made 
the statement that ‘we are in a time of crisis 
for intercollegiate athletics. This is a fact 

recognized by all,” adding that the Association 
(NCAA) “is prepared to address itself to the necessi- 
ties of the situation.” 


The implication seemed to be that it was time the 
presidents sat in and took a hand. This may be right. 
but in the opinion of the author the power and influ- 
ence of college presidents are not as great as the state- 
ment would seem to imply. . 

The college president is all right as far as he goes— 
but he can’t go far enough. His activities are too widely 
and thinly spread. With an insight unhappily appropri- 
ate to the moment, Professor Burges Johnson, in his 
recent book entitled Campus Versus Classroom, has de- 
scribed the present-day college president as ‘‘a hotel 
manager, a real estate operator, a professional or- 
ganizer, a publicity man, a trouble shooter, a Chautau- 
qua lecturer and a traveling salesman.” 

As President Hannah of Michigan State pointed 
out to the NCAA in a brass-tacks talk about athletics 
which said about everything useful and sensible that 
could be said, the college president’s tenure in office, 
like that of the football coach, can be short-lived, in- 
deed, and for much the same reasons. Like the foot- 
ball coach, the president is responsible to too many 
people—people mostly, by the way, who have only a 
one-sided and seasonal interest in the university and 
who, for the most part, actually have no legal responsi- 
bility for any control of the university whatsoever. 

But they have a lot of public influence. Regents and 
trustees are sensitive to their attitudes. Only the regu- 
lar faculty, which carries the long-range burden of in- 
stitutional policy and integrity and whose tenure is 
superior to passing passions, enjoys the great gift of 
freedom from fear and foolishness. The faculties can 
help us, and it’s time they took a hand in this crisis. 

The latter is not something sudden. Its prewar pro- 
portions were plain to see, and they were beginning to 
be overpowering even then. This Association faced up 
the problem, frankly and courageously, at its meeting 
in Los Angeles in December, 1939, when the first draft 
of the present constitution was proposed, subsequent- 

A condensation of an address presented before the annual 
meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, New 


York City, January, 1947. The address in full appeared in the 
February, 1947 issue of the Athletic Journal. 
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ly revised, and adopted in Detroit two years later. 

The tensions at the Los Angeles meeting were high. 
Not long before, some of the southern institutions had 
adopted their conference codes of open and outright 
athletic subsidies. The Western Conference, on the 
other hand, had tightened its regulations on recruiting, 
The University of Chicago had turned from its great 
athletic tradition to withdraw from intercollegiate foot- 
ball. 

By the time the revised constitution was finally 
adopted, just after Christmas in 1941, the nation was 
at war. All normal concepts and conditions of compe- 
tition were soon upset. Many of the smaller schools 
gave up major sports. Some institutions used Navy 
enlistees on their teams; others had no such trainees. 
The trainees, where used, were under government sub- 
sidy, and assigned, in many cases, to institutions which 
they had never previously attended or intended to at- 
tend. Eligibility rules were suspended or revised to take 
into account the abnormal situation. Coaches in uniform 
found themselves often with the strange assignment of 
training teams to battle their own former players. 

To the extent all this aided sound military training 
and helped recruiting, it was necessary and worth while. 
In other respects it confused the issue of a sounder pro- 
gram of intercollegiate athletics and retarded reform. 

These last few football seasons might be described as 
indicative of postwar normalcy, or of peacetime lunacy, 
whichever you prefer! One was the year of the na- 
tionally advertised “black market” in football players 
for hire, the year of release and reaction from wartime 
controls in public affairs, of typical postwar disillusion- 
ment and cynicism; of coaches and college heads cat- 
calling like children over the kidnapping of veteran- 
transfers; of athletic conference cowardice in restoring 
normal eligibility requirements; of inflation-mad 
scrambles for stadium seats at any price. Louder than 
ever—and funnier, too, except for its crazed hysteria 
—the shrill yelp for coaching scalps, this time led by 
the students themselves at two major institutions; the 
more astonishing because students generally are saner 
about athletics than anyone else! 


Players who threaten a ‘‘sit-down strike” for a bet- 


ter deal on athletic subsidies—and there was at least. 


one rumored instance of that recently—will fall an 
easy prey to the easy-money approaches of unscrupu- 
lous gamblers. The possibility of a devastating betting 
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scandal hovers like a black Harpy over the big-time 
intercollegiate athletic scene. College basketball has been 
brushed by its dirty black wing; professional football 
has smelled its foul breath. 

The week-to-week team ratings, reduced to statistical 
science, and the regular publication of scoring odds is 
news interesting enough to the ordinary fan but it is 
surely grist for the mill of gamblers. It is perfectly 
plain to see how the roommate of the football captain, 
some low-paid rubber in the training room, some privi- 
leged fan at football practice, some sports reporter care- 
less of his code, could be prevailed upon to pick up 
something on the side as a tipster with inside informa- 
tion to be supplied regularly and sometimes quite in- 
nocently, not to a known syndicate but to some more re- 
spectable, alleged expert, found finally to be a “fence.” 
For the more unscrupulous, or sometimes disgruntled 
hanger-on, the role of the spy has an historic appeal. 


Professional baseball found, from the days of Judge 
Landis, that eternal vigilance was the price of integrity. 
Professional football is learning the lesson. Intercol- 
legiate football is ripe for the kill. If it comes, it will 
shake the big stadiums to their foundations; and the 
true friends of the colleges who are a mighty, although 
largely inarticulate, army will close in for a house- 
cleaning. The faculties and presidents, too, will take 
a hand then with a vengeance. 

Moreover, the mounting plethora of post-season 
“howl” games—orange, oil, cotton, cigar, tobacco, raisin, 
“gator,” any and everything but collegiate—is of no 
help in all this. They put new compulsion on the coaches 
to win at any cost. They take the game from, the cam- 
pus, a tendency against which President Hannah wisely 
warned the NCCA. As the head of a Western Con- 
ference university, the writer would like to express 
his disappointment that the Conference has seen fit to 
succumb, 

Of course it is easier to be sensational than sensible 
about athletics. It is also easier to be perfunctory, to 
assume that “all is well,’ than to be realistic. But to 
be hypocritical rather than sincere is the unforgivable 
offense. 


T seems sensible to recognize symptoms of a tend- 

ency which, unless checked, can grow like a cancer 
to choke out the clean tissue of intercollegiate sports. 
It seems realistic to understand the danger of just drift- 
ing with the tide into depths too great, and too late, 
for rescue. To be hypocritical is to lose our own self- 
respect and surely the respect of all who have the 
right to look for honor and honesty in the colleges and 
universities of the country, if anywhere. 

No overnight reversal of present trends, contracts, or 
commitments can likely be expected, things being as they 
are. No sudden and sweeping reform could, in fact, be 
carried through. But we had better begin working our 
way back to the main road of an intercollegiate athletic 
program consistent with common sense and with col- 
lege aims. As on any highway, there are rules of the 
toad which should be respected. Perhaps they should 
be revised; but surely they should be enforced. 

The controlling criterion of college sports has been 
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the amateur ideal. Under this concept the paid player 
is a professional. Professional sports are played to put 
money into pockets of their sponsors, the club-owners 
and investors. College athletics make money, too, but 
not for the profit of individuals (except in a few 
strange and indefensible cases where coaches share in 
the gate receipts). Nearly always the financial returns 
are re-invested in expanded physical education'and rec- 
reational facilities for the whole student body. 

With the professional player, competition is a legiti- 
mate. vocation ; with the amateur, an avocation—as our 
NCAA constitution enjoins. Both types of sport, pro- 
fessional and amateur, attract large crowds, provide 
commendable recreation, collect large receipts and have 
their appropriate place in American life. But their aims 
and ethics are different. They are played, and judged, 
and enjoyed under different s‘andards; and the differ- 
ence is generally well understood. Most of the con- 
ference codes make that difference abundantly clear, in 
theory at least. If it is becoming blurred in practice, 
then the need is to clear it up and bring the picture back 
into focus. Not only clarity but courage is required. 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association is pre- 
sumably a collection of institutions, not just an annual 
convention or a convenient device for conducting cham- 
pionships. Its strength is in the soundness and the sanc- 
tion of its members. Its historic origin was in the or- 
ganized collegiate response to a need in an earlier crisis. 


This Association* is on record rightly in its revised 
constitution, for sanity and soundness, for “satisfactory 
standards of scholarship, amateur standing, and good 
sportsmanship.” It has no powers of arbitrary compul- 
sion except upon those who acquiesce voluntarily in its 
aims. 

If there be those who prefer the side road, let them 
stay there. But let the colleges and universities be 
judged fairly by the standards to which they honestly 
desire to adhere. Let each present member-institution 
face frankly the clearly expressed obligations of our 
constitution, and decide whether it can _ sincerely 
comply. 

Let those who cannot either accomplish changes in 
the constitution or decently withdraw, and be barred 
thereby from participation in the various so-called 
championship games and meets conducted by the As- 
sociation. Let this Association thereafter set up some 
means and machinery for the enforcement of its stand- 
ards, possibly through inspection or accreditation like 
that required by the best professional associations in 
the academic world or the regional collegiate and sec- 
ondary school associations. 

Members of the coaches’ associations should wel- 
come this advance. Their faculty status today is not 
sufficiently secure, and their right to full-fledged pro- 
fessorial tenure and acceptance by no means fully won. 
Every conscientious president should welcome the peace 
that would come from greater security for the coach 
as a member of the college staff. Certain coaches, like 
certain presidents, will find themselves sometimes dis- 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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An Orientation Program for 
College Freshmen 


The Staff of the Woman’s College 


University of North Carolina 
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in general, well planned curricula administered 

with excellent techniques of teaching. Students 
emerge from their courses in physical education with 
improved skills, attitudes, and interests, and we com- 
placently assure ourselves that we have done an accept- 
able job. 

After twenty years of such a program in physical 
education in an “institution of higher learning” from 
which 400 young women have each year received the 
bachelor’s degree, we have eight thousand graduates 
who have been exposed to our physical education phil- 
osophy and practices. These young women may be 
teachers, mothers, career women, probably all three; 
certainly they are citizens and in many cases leaders 
of thought in their community. Still our graduates in 
physical education return to us to bewail the fact that 
“nobody in the town knows what physical education is 
—nobody understands what we are trying to do; they 
think it is just exercise!” 

In too many cases this is all too true—to our shame 
we admit it. Leisure-time skills, improved health, so- 
cial attitudes are only a part of our responsibility. So 
long as our college men and women carry away with 
them no understanding of the function of physical edu- 
cation in their lives and in the lives of their children, 
just so long will our communities fail in their support 
of physical education as an integral part of the school 
program. 

The Woman’s College is now in the fifth year of a 
project designed to insure to each of the college grad- 
uates this appreciation and understanding. A physical 
education syllabus has been compiled by the depart- 
ment. A study is made of this syllabus with reading and 
discussion as a part of the requirement in physical edu- 
cation. A written examination is given on this material 
at the end of the semester. A student who receives a 
passing grade on the activity but fails the written 
syllabus examination has her credits in physical educa- 
tion withheld until the examination is passed. The class 
discussion on the syllabus material and on the required 
readings are a part of the regular class periods. 

We give below a brief summary of the material in 
the syllabus. 

Map of Physical Education Plant. 

Physical Education Staff. 

Physical Education Departmental Calendar. 
Departmental Aim and Objectives. 
Program: 


A S educators look at physical education they find, 
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a. Individual. 

b. Modified. 

c. Elective. 

d. Major. Texts for Physical Education Major, 

6. Requirements: 

a. Certification. 
b. College. 
c. Degree. 

7. Campus Facilities for the Program. 

8. Departmental Policies on Women’s Athletics. 

9, Physical Education and the Student Needs: 

a. Regulations for Physical Education Activities, 
b. Activity Courses. 
10. Charts: 
a. Participation. 
b. Record of Physical Education Requirement. 

11. Bibliography for Physical Education Courses. 

12. The Recreation Association : 

a. Constitution and By-Laws. 
b. Activities and Clubs. 

13. Units. 

This information, collected in a booklet of 94 pages, 
brings the college girl the answers to the many ques- 
tions she needs to know to participate in the opportu- 
nities provided by the department of physical education. 

Included in the booklet are the five units studied and 
discussed in the freshman classes of physical education. 
These are: 

Unit I. Body Mechanics and the Hygiene of Physical 
Education. 

Unit II. What is Physical Education? 

Unit III. The Program of Physical Education. 

Unit IV. The Significance of Physical Education 
Yesterday and Today. 

Unit V. Your Leisure. 


Unit | 

The discussion of Unit I centers around the physical 
examination given in the fall and is an explanation of 
these results with its related problems. The first part 
of the discussion is a consideration of exercise and the 
human body. The following questions are listed with 
blank lines provided for a written answer: 

1. Why should I participate in some form of daily 
exercise ? 

2. How long should exercise periods be? 

3. What types of physical exercise do I enjoy most? 

4. What types of exercise do I need? 

5. What can I expect that participation in a ra- 
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tional program of exercise will do for my - general 


‘health and well being? 


The values of improved posture are discussed from 
the aesthetic, economic, physiological, mental, and so- 
cial aspects. Answers are required to questions dealing 
with the economic value of posture. A consideration of 
effects of fatigue on the human body, and a considera- 
tion of extreme fatigue at the end of a normal college 
day requires self-analyzation. Rest and sleep also re- 
ceive emphasis. 

Problems of hygiene and physical education bring a 
discussion of menstruation with questions answered on 
bathing, exercise, swimming, and cramps. Included is 
an article on advice regarding menstruation approved 
by our health department. Constipation, bathing and 
showers, weight, with suggestions for underweight an 
overweight, and sun bathing also receive special at 
tention. 

Since many girls have foot difficulties, they evince 
an interest in learning how to keep the feet in good con- 
dition, discussing what kind of a shoe to buy, and bring: 
ing to class a shoe which they consider an example of a 
good shoe. Foot mirrors are used before wall mirrors 
so that each girl may see the weight-bearing areas on 
her feet. She is eager then to work on foot exercises 
for improvement. 


Daily health-practice completion questions call atten- 
tion to how well she practices what she knows. 


Physical examinations are given special attention and 
an effort is made to have each girl know her own char- 
acteristics, her needs, and how she may meet them. 
Each year body mechanics is offered to all freshmen. 
It is the opinion of the department of physical educa- 
tion that most girls are careless of their appearance and 
health habits largely through ignorance of simple rules 
of body mechanics and hygiene. Many body faults are 
simple to correct. Therefore, we offer a unit in body 
mechanics and allied subjects to bring to the attention 
of the students their weaknesses and to give them an 
opportunity to make corrections within their physical 
limits. 

For most girls the word “posture” connotes a stiff 
military standing, a position usually accompanied by the 
incorrect command, “Put your shoulders back!” We, 
however, are not interested in a static form of postu@; 
we want a body beautiful in motion and in repose. A 
girl who can move with ease and grace,.a girl who can 
stand poised with no fidgeting, with alertness yet no 
strain, a girl whose body is capable of performing what 
her mind wills—this girl, in our opinion, has good pos 
ture. 

To help girls at the Woman’s College gain this ob 
jective, the physical education staff gives physical ex- 
aminations to students taking physical education. A 
posture picture is taken of each girl so that she may 
see herself as others see her. Seeing her picture and 
having her needs explained enables the girl to improve 
herself more easily and more quickly. Two pictures are 
taken with aluminum pointers taped on the back. Thi 
side-view method was developed through research 
Wellesley College and is used in many colleges and uni 
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versities throughout the country. The back-view method 
of grading posture was developed at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Samples of posture pictures ranging from excellent 
© poor are shown with the characteristics described 
helow each picture. An explanation of the posture pic- 
ture is included in this unit. Each girl is able to analyze 
her picture by comparing it with this explanation. From 
a study of her picture she analyzes her own needs by 
checking her faults on a list of defects.given. She also 
considers causes of poor posture which might have af- 
fected her. A chart is provided on which the posture 
picture results are tabulated. On figures of a back out- 
line and side-view outline, each girl marks her charac- 
teristics. 

As it is useless to know one’s needs without know- 
ing how to improve them, the next section of the unit 
on Body Mechanics and the Hygiene of Physical Edu- 
cation gives activities for improved appearance. These 
are demonstrated and tried in class to clarify any points 
needing explanation. The following statement is taken 
from this section of the syllabus: 

As you can readily see in looking about you, clothes do not 
cover postural defects. Unless individuals become familiar with 
their needs in posture and carriage and make an effort to im- 
prove them, faults usually increase. They reach the condition 
when the untrained person. will readily notice the prominent 
hip, low shoulder, hips shifting from side to side in walking, 
hollow back with large protruding hips, bumps on the ribs in 
front and back, forward head, drooping chest, and winged 
shoulder blades. An individual may possess from one to all 
of the above defects. 

An effort is made to interest the college student by 
describing stunts following such statements as, “If 
you'd like a pretty back, chase your round one away.” 
“Does your abdomen sag?” “Why be an abdominal 
droop?” “Stretch and tilt your hollow back out of 
sight,” “Your forward head is no beauty aid,” “Are 
your everyday shoes a mess?” 

For those instructors wishing to test physical fitness, 
a scoring table is included for recording the results of 
the Burpee Agility test, hanging time, abdominal curls, 
and Sargent chalk jump. 

A list of supplemental readings complete this unit. 
These are listed according to sections. 

It is felt that the girls improve ir carriage and daily 
health practices through motivation and a better un- 
derstanding of body mechanics and the hygiene of 
physical education. 


Unit Il 

Unit II of the syllabus asks the challenging ques- 
tion “What is Physical Education?” The student is 
given a basis for understanding what has preceded the 
current program of physical education through a brief 
analysis of the imprint history has made upon the 
field. 

With this as a foundation, the student is presented 
with the fact that physical education is'attendant to the 
development of the whole individual. The thesis that 
physical education is a four-fold develépment of organic 
power, neuromuscular skills, play interests, and social 
and moral standards is refreshing and eye-opening to a 
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great number of girls. One of the later questions near 
the end of the unit asking for a contrast of their ideas 
of physical education bears this out. It is found that 
ideas of muscle building and perspiration are replaced 
with greater and. more lasting values. 


The discussion leads to the influence of physical 
education on the integration of the personality, hence 
to the ultimate of the “educated woman.” At this point, 
the students set up the characteristics which they feel 
are necessary for an educated woman. After inspecting 
them they decide what effect physical education will 
have upon the development of the ideal. Each class 
finds the responses and the carry-overs for attitudes, 
habits, and skills developed through a competent physi- 
cal education program. 

The question “What is Physical Education?” is dis- 
cussed from health, recreational, and general develop- 
mental standpoints. An attempt is made to bring about 
an understanding that such activities serve a dual pur- 
pose in educating the whole individual for the fuller 
life now and in the future. It is our wish to graduate 
an educated, thoughtful individual who, among other 
things, recognizes the total abstract and concrete values 
of physical education; who has the foresight to demand 
physical education for her children; and who has the 
wisdom to use that which she has for healthy enjoy- 
ment of participation in recreational opportunities. Four 
general types of learning which are found in physical 
education are presented in this unit. They are: 


1. Recognition and appreciation of principles and 
the ability to apply principles rather than specific rules. 

2. Recognition and appreciation of type situations 
and methods of solution. Such type situations are those 
demanding cooperation or self-sacrifice which arise 
in various circumstances. 

3. Establishment of rational, 
and habits of hygiene and play. 

4. Acquisition of desirable ideals revealed in any 
number of situations. 


intelligent attitudes 


The above list is very general and each may be brok- 
en down into its counterpart. For example, No. 4 car- 
ries a connotation of honesty, fairness, truthfulness, 
courage, loyalty, etc. The unit has a definite list of 
responses ideally gained from activities with the carry- 
over possibilities into community life. 

Part of the unit is dedicated to a brief discussion 
concerning leaders in the physical education profes- 
sion who are locally and nationally known. This is 
included because we feel that students should be in- 
telligently informed concerning major figures in a field 
in which they spend time and energy and one in which 
they grow toward the educated personality. 

The latter part of the unit is given over to thought- 
providing questions concerning an educated woman: 
determination of the point at which is a girl is physical- 
ly educated, contrast of ideas of physical education and 
how it can mean more to each, carry-over values, de- 
mocracy and physical education. One section is most in- 
teresting to the instructor who is checking syllabi. The 
question asks for the opinions of five people on what 
they think physical education is. The answers are al- 








ways stimulating, thought-provoking, or amusing t 
the reader. We feel that the material discussed alters 
or enhances the opinions:of the greater number of sty. 
dents who are subjected to it. We have concrete eyj. 
dence that it sets in motion grains of thought and usua}. 
ly appreciations of values derived. 


Unit Ill 

The third unit is an over-all picture of programs 
in physical education, past and present, with the effec 
that each has contributed toward the current program 
at the Woman’s College. The first few topics give the 
student a summary of the changing conceptions of 
physical education in the area of the college over q 
period of years extending from about 1830 until the 
present. The line of development in the field is drawn 
at World War I, when emphasis changed from care 
of disease, correction of defects, body building, har- 
monious development, body measurement, and mili- 
tarism, to the present emphasis upon status, function, 
and education. The changed concept places physical 
education as an integral phase in the project of edu- 
cating the whole individual. Unit III is a pertinent 
follow-up to Unit II in this respect since Unit IIT be- 
comes specifically applicable to the college student. 

One topic is given over to the discussion of inter- 
collegiate and intramural athletics. The policy of the 
physical education department of the Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina is to promote 
a strong intramural program in all activities so that 
a large group of girls will receive the benefits of all 
the sports. As an outgrowth of the intramural pro- 
gram the more highly skilled players are chosen for an 
honorary varsity which in turn represents the school 
in playdays held by the colleges in this vicinity. How- 
ever, the opportunity for enjoyment by many is never 
sacrificed for the development of the few highly skilled 
players. As time passes, it becomes increasingly cer- 
tain that women’s athletics will not be allowed to en- 
ter the field of highly competitive sports. Women’s 
physical education is drawing an ever-increasing share 
of attention, but it is developing on an educationally 
wholesome intramural basis which will furnish a rich 
heritage of sports and athletics for a large number 
of young women. The opportunity of mass participa- 
tion in a well organized program of activities, whole- 
some and undriven, is the objective for which we 
strive in our intramural program. 


The last topic concerns coeducational and corecrea- 
tional activities. We wish to encourage. participation 
of boys and girls together in sports which may be en- 
joyed together. Sports which do not call for personal 
contact and are not wholly dependent on physical 
strength should be included in the program of coeduca- 
tional schools. Most girls recognize the value of being 
able to participate in sports with boys and realize the 
enjoyment to be derived therefrom. 


The last half of the unit is dedicated to helping the 
student to choose her activities wisely, both class and 
recreational, for her remaining time in college. Al- 
though her required physical education ends with the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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New Brochure on College Facilities 

THE Committee on Standards for Facilities of the College 

Physical Education Association and the College Com- 
mittee of the National Conference on Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Health, and Physical Education has announced 
the availability of the new publication, College Facilities for 
Health Service, Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The publication aims to help particularly in 
gymnasia or field houses, modernizing new buildings, making 
additions, or developing suitable recreational facilities in out- 
door areas. It offers specific help not only to those who are 
actually planning new facilities but to those who are teaching 
courses dealing with their location, arrangement, construc- 
tion, and use. Copies may be secured for $2.00 from either 
th AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C., or the Secretary of the College Physical Education 
Association, Queens College, Flushing, New York. The 
following quantity purchase prices will prevail: 10-25 copies, 
per copy $1.90; 26-50 copies, per copy $1.80; and 51 copies 
and more, $1.65. All copies are shipped prepaid. Payment 
must accompany the order unless requested by a college or 
business concern. 


Sorry, Error! 

N the list of state association presidents for 1947-48 ap- 

pearing in the October, 1947, issue of the Journal, Carl E. 
Klafs, supervisor of health, physical education, and recreation, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Helena, Montana, 
should have been listed instead of Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, whom Mr. Klafs succeeded 
last February. We regret this error in compiling the names 
from the state reports. 


Physical Education and Safety 

A NEW publication, The Physical Education Instructor and 

Safety, is the excellent product of a joint committee 
representing three professional groups in the National Educa- 
tion Association—the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the National Commission on 
Safety Education. The fact that the Committee’s tentative 
manuscript for the publication was submitted to fifty-seven 
professional leaders on the “firing line” in physical education 
and safety for review and criticism is indicative of its prac- 
ticability. Its contents avoid the extravagant generalizations 
which characterize much writing in this area. Constructive 
suggestions emphasize a program of action. The approach is 
positive and the reciprocal relationship between safety educa- 
tion and physical education is highlighted. Anyone who wants 
to do something seriously and intelligently about safety prob- 
lems in the physical education and athletic program in the sec- 
ondary schools will find it very helpful. Its widespread cir- 
culation and use is predicted. It may be secured from the 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., 
for 50c. 

The companion bulletin, The High School Principal and 
Safety, produced by the joint committee of the same three 
professional groups will be available shortly. Its purpose is 
to assist the principal in initiating a well balanced, effective 
safety program in the school. Several flexible programs are 
outlined which can be adapted to the:needs of any high school. 
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Confusion in Southern Convention Dates 
P nga R. Garrison, convention manager for the Southern 
District Association Convention in Birmingham, Alabama, 
has indicated a need for clarification of the dates. The con- 
vention begins Wednesday afternoon, February 18, and extends 
through Friday evening, February 20. These dates include the 
pre-convention meetings. 


War Department Program 

Sw Public Information Division of the Department of the 

Army (formerly Public Relations Division of the War 
Department) has approved with no objection on grounds of 
military security or policy the publication of Training Cir- 
cular No. 7—Physical Training Program, dated July 10, 1946, 
for the benefit of Journal readers. Lt. Col. Lawrence V. Greene, 
Organization and Training Division, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C., who directs the 
physical training program, is the War Department’s liaison 
representative on the AAHPER Committee on Relationships 
with the Armed Forces. 

Considerable change in the philosophy, organization, and 
procedures in the present program compared with those in the 
pre-war and emergency periods can be detected in Training 
Circular No. 7 the exact text of which follows: 

PuHysiIcaL TRAINING PROGRAM 

“1. General.—The experiences of World War 11 indicate that 
it is essential that the military training program emphasize the 
physical fitness and efficiency benefits to be derived from a 
well rounded physical training and athletic phase of that 
program. The physical training program outlined herein is 
published to emphasize physical training as a part of military 
training and to insure the standardization of basic policies, 
procedures, and techniques in the operation of an Army-wide 
program. 

2. Purpose —The physical training program will be designed 
to: 

a. Raise and maintain the physical standards of the Army. 

b. Develop and maintain a high level of all-round physical 
fitness in the individual so that he may more readily assimilate 
instruction and better attain the training objectives. 

c. Encourage regular and healthful exercise by the de- 
velopment of appropriate skills, techniques, and attitudes. 

d. Foster an aggressive and cooperative team spirit, to in- 
crease the confidence of the individual, to develop sportsman- 
ship, and to increase unit pride through participation in vig 
orous competitive athletics. 

3. Scope-—The program will be conducted on an Army-wide 
basis to include the continental United States and the oversea 
commands. It will include general conditioning activities 
as well as instruction and participation in a wide variety of 
athletic sports. It will be adjusted to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the individual and provision will be made for 
a gradual increase in the intensity of training as the physical 
condition of the men improves. The training will be com- 
prehensive and will be thoroughly supervised by commanders 
to insure the effectiveness of the program. 

4. General Program—To accomplish the purpose outlined 
above, the physical training program will function as follows: 

a. All training will be divided into two concurrent phases, 
the Conditioning Phase and the Athletic Phase. The two 












phases will be of equal importance and will complement each 
other to stress: 

(1) Muscular development and coordination, conditioning 
(Conditioning Phase). 

(2) Instruction in athletic skills and techniques, intramural 
athletic and individual sports competition (Athletic Phase). 

b. Conditioning Phase: Physical training during this phase 
will be of an instructional nature and will be directed toward 
improving the physical standards of the individual through 
his participation in activities which will stress the points out- 
lined in a(1) above. The training will include such activities as 
coordination and conditioning exercises, physical contact sports, 
gymnastics, obstacle courses, swimming, boxing, wrestling. 

c. Athletic phase: This phase will be correlated with the 
Conditioning Phase and will stress the points in a(2) through 
competitive application of the fundamentals and _ techniques 
taught therein. The physical training during this phase will 
be designed to foster an aggressive and cooperative spirit 
through organized athletic competition. Such training will 
include: 

(1) Intramural leagues in the various levels of ability, to 
include practice sessions for the participating teams. Intra- 
murals leagues are defined as those leagues involving intra- and 
inter-unit competition on the company or comparable level. 

(2) Individual competitive sports (for example, tennis, hand- 
ball, squash, badminton, boxing, wrestling, etc.). 

d. Administration and instruction: Commanders are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of all physical training and athletics. 
They will be assisted in the exercise of this responsibility by 
qualified staff officers who will be selected, so far as practi- 
cable, from officers who have been trained in physical educa- 
tion. These officers will be designated as physical training 
and athletic officers and will be assigned or attached to the 
training sections of appropriate staffs. They will be assisted 
in their duties by enlisted personnel who wili have been trained 
as physical education specialists. 

e. Except during field training periods, a minimum of 5 
hours per week in the training programs of training centers 
and all units in training will be devoted to physical training. 
If the current curriculum of a training center does not meet 
the requirements of this paragraph, necessary action will be 
taken to bring that curriculum up to this standard as soon as 
practicable following the effective date of this circular. 

f. Provision will be made at all service schools to in- 
sure that the individual physical fitness of the students is 
maintained at a level comparable to that required in training 
units and training centers. Special service schools will stress 
methods of instruction and the commander’s responsibility 
for the physical condition of his subordinates as a part of 
the school physical fitness program. 

g. All organizations not included in the provisions of e and f 
above will conform to this program as closely as operating 
conditions will permit. Every effort will be made to main- 
tain a high level of physical fitness by the maximum, effi- 
cient use of the training time provided by reductions in the 
operational loads of these units. 

h. Participation: To obtain the best results from this pro- 
gram: 

(1) All general and limited service personnel will partici- 
pate in the program except those in the latter group who are 
excused because of restrictions imposed by medical classifi- 
cation. Participants may be excused temporarily from the 
program for reasons of medical, administrative, or training 
necessity. 


(2) Officers on duty with training units or at training cen- 
ters will participate as members of their respective organiza- 
tions. All other officers will participate as directed by their 
commanders. 

(3) Commanders will conform to the spirit of this circular 
when authorizing absences from participation in this program. 

5. Tests—To provide the maximum benefit to the individual 
by creating a program which will attract vigorous participation 
by all personnel within the various levels of physical ability, 
training will be organized on a minimum of two levels of 
ability. The classification and reclassification of personnel for 






this purpose will be accomplished by the periodic application 
of approved physical fitness tests. 

6. Program for Physically Handicapped—Temporarily dig 
abled individuals remaining on a duty status and all limited 
service personnel who are excused from participation in the 
General Program (par. 4h (1) ) will participate in a special 
program which will be directed toward the improvement 9 
the general health of the individual and the correction 9 
remediable individual physical defects. This program will be 
conducted by the staff specialists provided (par. 4d) and will bh 
under the supervision of the unit medical officer. The plans, 
policies, and directives necessary for the implementation and 
operation of this program are the responsibility of the Medical 
Department and will be published separately. 

7. Supplementary Programs.—In addition to the general 
program of physical training, provision will be made for sup. 
plementary programs of voluntary competitive athletics ang 
recreational sports to be conducted as a part of the overalj 
recreational program. 

a. Voluntary competitive athletics will be organized to ep. 
courage competition at all levels. These organized athletic 
contests should provide pleasurable recreation and should aig 
materially in strengthening unit esprit. Considerable emphasis 
will be placed on the promotion of this program in order to 
demonstrate its importance as a profitable means of applying 
the training received in the on-duty program. 

b. Participation in voluntary nonorganized competitive and 
noncompetitive sports will also be encouraged to promote health- 
ful free-time activities. Participation in such sports should 
be calculated to develop interests and abilities acquired in the 
on-duty program. 

c. The administration and instruction necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of these voluntary programs is the responsi- 
bility of local commanders assisted by the Special Service 
Officer and by the staff officer specialists referred to in para- 
graph 4d. This will not be construed to subtract from the 
functions of the Special Service Officer in relation to the 
recreational program, including recreational athletics, as out- 
lined in WD Circular 234, 1945. It is therefore essential that 
close coordination be maintained between the Physical Train- 
ing and Special Service officers in order to produce a pro 
gram which will provide the maximum recreational benefit 
to the individual participants. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Official : 

Epwarp F. WITSsELL 

Major General 

The Adjutant General 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Chief of Staff 


New Status Study of State Administration 

A STATUS study, State Administration of School Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, has been completed 
under the direction of Frank S. Stafford, specialist for health 
education, physical education, and athletics, U. S. Office of 
Education. The information deals with rules and regulations 
that have been passed since 1940. It is presented in the fol- 
lowing major sections: state supervision, physical education, 
recreation, safety education, health education, health services, 
and cooperative arrangements between state departments of 
health and of education. 

Dr. Galen Jones, director of the division of secondary educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, states in the foreword, “The 
information presented in this bulletin indicates professional 
and public interest in these phases of the school program. It 
is presented as an indication of the trends in this area of 
education with the hope that the progress being made will 
stimulate others to action.” As Bulletin 1947, No. 13, the 
study may be secured for 15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Radio Programs at Pennsylvania Convention 
iN the three-day sessions of the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held last December 17-19 in Pittsburgh, 
one of the many outstanding features was the excellent public 
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relations program conducted over the radio. A total of thirty- 
fve professional leaders participated in fourteen scheduled 
broadcasts over six radio stations. A fine variety of topics 
was discussed during a total of four hours and fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Carl Olson, staff member of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is to be congratulated on organizing this fine promo- 
tional achievement. 


Wisconsin Schsol Health Coordinator 

HE position of School Health Cobrdinator was recently 

established in the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction. The general duties are defined as the responsi- 
bility for planning, coordinating, and directing a continuous 
statewide public school health program including health, safety, 
and physical education and athletics. The specific duties are 
defined as follows: 

Direct and coordinate the efforts and contributions of pro- 
fessional, lay, and voluntary groups or agencies in the prep- 
aration and promotion of a school health program; assist city 
and county school officials in the development of local school 
health programs; direct the activities of statewide committees 
in the development of standards and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of school health programs; 
supervise the preparation of bulletins designed to aid local 
school officials in planning and administering a school health 
program; work with curriculum specialists in the preparation 
of courses of study, curriculum outlines, classroom aids, and 
resurce units in the fields of health, safety, and physical edu- 
cation; coordinate the consultant activities of departmental per- 
sonnel with activities of other state and federal agencies; main- 
tain liaison between cooperating departments and agencies; 
keep records; make reports; perform related work as required. 

The essential knowledges and abilities plus desirable educa- 
tion and experience and'examination data have been announced 
by the State Bureau of Personnel, Madison. 

Heartiest congratulations are extended to Wisconsin for 
this very significant professional achievement. 


The 1948 Olympic Games 
ILLIAM R. REED, executive assistant of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, sent the following data 
concerning the 1948 Olympic games. 

Recognizing the fact that in at least nine of the principal 
sports in the Olympic Games to be held in London July 29- 
August 14, 1948, the United States teams are made up largely 
of collegians and ex-collegians, the colleges of the country have 
been given full representation in the affairs of the United States 
Olympic Association. K. L. Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the 
NCAA, is vice president of the USCA, and Asa S. Bushnell, 
commissioner of the Eastern College Athletic Conference, is 
secretary-treasurer. The colleges also have full representation 
on the USOA Executive Committee and on the U. S. Olympic 
committees in nine sports. 

The NCAA has recognized its financial responsibility for 
sending the collegiate and ex-collegiate athletes who will be 
on the United States teams to the Olympic Games in London 
in 1948, and has appointed an Olympic Fund Committee charged 
with raising in excess of $150,000 for that purpose. 

The NCAA Olympic Fund Committee consists of Harry 
Stuhldreher, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; H. Jamison 
Swarts, University of Pennsylvania; and Alfred R. Masters, 
Stanford University. 

The Committee has elected to confine its fund-raising cam- 
paign to a single line: a request that each college and univer- 
Sity designate one home contest in each sport which it con- 
ducts on an intercollegiate basis, and to the admission ticket 
for that contest add a stub costing twenty-five cents which will 
represent a voluntary contribution of the ticket purchaser to 
the NCAA Olympic Fund. 

The voluntary nature of the contribution will be stressed in 
order to take advantage of a Treasury ruling holding such con- 
tributions to be non-taxable. Although it was felt that receipts 
from football and basketball games might be sufficient to meet 
fund requirements the project has been extended to all sports 
in order that they may feel a share of equal effort in the 
campaign. Should any institution not be able to follow the 
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Summer Session Announcements 

Following the procedure established in previous years 
the Journal will again publish information regarding 
scheduled summer session courses in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country for the convenience of those who 
are interested in attending summer school. 

The information will be set up in tabular form as 
it appeared in the May, 1947, Journal and should include 
name of institution and geographical location, dates of 
session, general description of courses (space limitations 
do not permit detailed outline of courses) such as 
recreational leadership training, methods, administration, 
safety in athletics, body mechanics, etc. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to publish this in- 
formation a month earlier than usual this year. Conse- 
quently, department directors who wish to have their 
summer schools included in the listing are requested to 
have the necessary information (typed double spaced) in 
the hands of the Editor on or before March 5 for publi- 
cation in the April Journal. 

Last year some individuals asked why their schools 
had not been listed. No attempt at a comprehensive list- 
ing is made by the Editor due to time limitations. 
Therefore only those institutions are included whose de- 
partment directors send in an announcement such as is 
outlined above. 











“stub-contribution” plan and wish to make an alternative ar- 
rangement for contributions they will be accepted individually 
by the Committee or its representatives. 

The Committee will function through a delegated representa- 
tive in each state who will contact each institution in that state 
with detailed advice and instructions. 

Convention Educational Exhibits 

LL institutions, agencies, and groups desiring to have space 
for an educational exhibit at the annual AAHPER con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri, April 19-23, are urged to 
make their requests to the chairman of the Educational Exhibits 
Committee, Mr. Lester Warren, Board of Education, Kansas 
City, Missouri. The type of: exhibit planned and the amount of 

space required should be indicated in the request. 

McNeely to U. S. Office of Education 
tMon A. McNEELY was recently appointed specialist in health 
instruction and physical education in the elementary divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of. Education. He comes to the Office 
from the Louisiana State Department, where he has been state 
supervisor of health, physical, and safety education since 1940. 
For 3 years during that period he was in the Navy, most of 
the time on the staff of the Naval Training School at Fort 

Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y. 

Earlier, he was assistant at Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute and instructor during summer sessions at Louisiana State 
University and Loyola University of the South. In each place 
his work was in health and physical education. 

Mr. McNeely received his bachelor of science degree in 1937 
and his master’s the following year from Louisiana State. He 
did additional graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1939. 

Industrial Recreation 
NFORMATION on a new career field, Industrial Recreation, by 
Jack Granofsky, is now available to vocational counselors, 
teachers, students, veterans, and all interested in a new Occu- 
pational Abstract, just published. Send 25c, cash with order, 
to Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 
a x. F. 

This six-page leaflet describes the history of industrial 
recreation, future prospects, nature of the work, qualifications, 
unionization, discrimination, preparation, methods of entrance 
and advancement, earnings, number and distribution of workers, 
advantages and disadvantages of this career field. There is an 
appraisal of existing literature, and appended are sources of 
further information and a supplementary reading list. 
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By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Honorable mention must be given to the National Council 
on Physical Fitness for their presentation of the National 
Amateur Athletic Achievement Award to Barbara Ann Scott, 
world’s figure skating champion, and Canada’s outstanding 
entrant at the Olympic Winter Games. 

The presentation, by his Excellency the Governor-General, 
Lord Alexander, was made on December 13, 1947; This is 
the first time the award has been made. The acting chairman 
of the Council, Mr. Joe Ross of Alberta, opened the presenta- 
tion at the request of the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. 

The Canadian YMCA, through its National Committee on 
Physical Education, is making a study of the basis for the 
competitive program of the Association. The Association con- 
siders it important that in this day of changing concepts of 
amateurism its attitude or policy should become known. 

An extensive study of Indian life in the remote sections of 
the Canadian northland has been announced by the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin. The sur- 
vey is being sponsored by a committee from the Canadian uni- 
versities, headed by Dr. Vivian, professor of health and social 
medicine at McGill. It is being financed by the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the Department of Mines and 
Resources, and the Indian Health Services of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

The Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has set the dates of the next biennial conven- 
tion as April 9, 10, 11, 1948, at Montreal, Que. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all members of the AAHPER to attend. 

The board of the Canadian Camping Association has ap- 
proved a letter of incorporation and a strictly Canadian consti- 
tution. Plans are being made to hold a national conference in 
Hamilton during May at the same time as the social workers’ 
conference. 

Canadian readers will remember Major Ian Eisenhardt, 
former director of national fitness. He spoke at the recent an- 
nual convention of the National Industrial Recreation Con- 
gress. In his address he told of his new experiences as chief 
of staff activities and welfare for the United Nations. Space 
will not permit giving his entire address but copies may be ob- 
tained by writing him at the United Nations. 

The Canadian Olympic Association is making progress with 
its selections. The following teams have been named: Cana- 
dian Ski Team—Louis Cochand, Que., manager; Emil Allais, 
Que., coach; competitors, L. Bernier, H. Clifford, B. Irwin. 
W. Irwin, P. Jalbert, L. Laferte, H. Sutherland, Misses Rhoda 
and Rhona Wurtele; Canadian Skating Team—figure skating. 
Barbara Arn Scott, Susan Morgan, Wallace Deiselmeyer ; 
speed skating, Frank Stack, A. Hardy, and Craig McKay. 

At the request of several national agencies in the recreational 
field, the National Physical Fitness Council convened recently 
an exploratory meeting to discuss the need for a jointly planned 
national conference on recreation and leisure-time service in 
all of its phases. 

The Dominion Gymnastic Championships were won by the 
University of Toronto, with McGill University second. The 
visiting American teams were excellent performers, according 
to reports. The championships, held at the Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium in Montreal, Que., were sponsored this 
year by the department of physical education, McGill 
University. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement has had consider- 
able success in fostering juvenile hockey schools for coaches 


and players. Three such schools are held in the province with 
the Saskatchewan Amateur Hockey Association cooperating. 


100 


MANITOBA 

A very successful high school rugby football league was 
completed this fall in Winnipeg with Daniel McIntyre, Collegi- 
ate, being the winner. Andy Currie, a member of the Manitoba 
physical education executive was the successful coach. 

The Manitoba Physical Fitness Council met during the {ajj 
under the chairmanship of D. Bruce Moorhead of the Pro. 
vincial Normal School. Several recommendations dealing with 
leadership training were made and are being acted upon. 

Jack McCullough of Portage la Prairie has been appointed 
recreational director at Carman, Manitoba. 

There are now 15 professionally trained workers in recrea- 
tion and physical education in the Province, and there are ap. 
proximately 100 part-time paid leaders and over 2,000 
volunteers. 

The Fort Garry Home and School Association sponsored 
a handicraft exhibition in January. These home and school 
associations in the Province are doing a good job in further- 
ing this branch of the recreational field. Mention should be 
made also of Wolseley and Laura Secord Associations in 
Winnipeg. 

Miss Evelyn Doolan of Winnipeg has been appointed figure 
skating instructor at Carman, Manitoba, for the season, and 
Eric Abbott, also of Winnipeg, goes to Morden in the same 
capacity. 

The Manitoba Junior Curling Bonspiel had a record entry of 
185 high school rinks for the Annual ’Spiel held at Winnipeg 
December 29-31, inclusive. This is probably the biggest event 
of its kind anywhere and when there are nearly 800 boys from 
12 to 20 years old participating, the significance of the event can 
be seen. 

Hart M. Devenney, Winnipeg, is the new president of the 
Manitoba Physical Education Association. 


ONTARIO 

Cultural recreation programs are being emphasized by the 
Forest Hill Community Centre this year. A similar plan is 
being fostered by the Ottawa Valley Directors Association. 

Fred Bartlett is the new head of the physical education de- 
partment at Queen’s University, and Alex Dewar has an- 
nounced that the new physical education course at Western 
has started off very well. 

John Tett, director of physical fitness for the Province, 
claims that he has so many requests for assistance under the 
physical fitness plan that he has had to reduce the amount of 
publicity about it. Over 100 communities are now participating 
and three-quarters of these have paid leadership. 

Oscar Pearson, director of recreation for the City of Toronto, 
has a program second to none in the country, 123 playgrounds, 
67 ball fields, 37 lawn bowling greens, 18 wading pools, 273 
tennis courts, 30 community centres, 67 indoor playgrounds in 
schools, 90 hockey rinks, and 100 pleasure-skating rinks. 


ALBERTA 
The new executive of the Alberta Physical Education Asso- 
ciation is: past president, Art Warburton; president, Maury 
Van Viiet; vice president, George Jackson; treasurer, Art 
Ericksson; program chairman, Tessa Johnson; membership 
chairman, Richie Hughes; editor, Clydie Douglas. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

The new executive of the recently formed Nova Scotia 
Physical Education Association is: president, Hugh Noble; 
secretary, Murray Corbett; executive members, Nancy Bow- 
den, Rev. E. J. Nash, Elspeth Emmett, John McCormick, 
Lawson Williams. 

QUEBEC 
Stan Rough has sent on his prospectus for courses at Arvida. 


Many recreational courses are offered, particularly in the ~ 
cultural recreation field. 


The Sherbrooke scout district has purchased a seventy-acre 
camp site on nearby Lake Lovering. 
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National Section on + 
» Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 
Have you ordered the Sports Bulletin yet? 
Six issues for only $1.50 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
67 West 44th St. New York City 18 
Don’t miss subscribing to this very important 
NSWA Publication ! 


The winter meeting of the Legislative Board of NSWA was 
held in New York at’ Teachers College, Columbia University, 
January 2-4. 

Reports from all officers and committee chairmen were made. 
A great deal of unfinished business was on the agenda for 
further discussion. Under new business the following activities 
were listed for consideration: (1) a plan for wider distribu- 
tion of NSWA basketball rules; (2) appointment of a repre- 
sentative to the Women’s National Aquatic Forum; (3) stand 
of the Section on race discrimination; (4) stand of the Sec- 
tion on participation in “professional” sports by “majors” and 
teachers of physical education; (5) “professional standing” 
of teachers of physical education in golf, tennis, etc.; (6) re- 
newal of contract with A. S. Barnes and Company for pub- 
lication of guides and the Sports Bulletin; (7) the respon- 
sibility of the Legislative Board to the Section at large. 

More detailed news of these meetings will probably be 
available for inclusion in this column .in the March issue of 
the Journal. ge 


Royalties from the sale of guides and other NSWA pub- 
lications go into the treasury of the Section and thus the Sec- 
tion receives some financial aid in serving the cause of women’s 
athletics. 











* * * 


The 1947 supplement to Educational Films in sports, prepared 
by Frederica Bernhard, is now available at the NSWA office 
at 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. This supplement 
should be ordered by every person who teaches sports. 

If you want one, here is what to do: 

1. Do you have the 1946 catalog, Educational Films in 
Sports? If so, turn to the last page which contains an order 
blank for you to fill out and send in for the supplement. There 
is no charge involved in securing the supplement if you already 
have the catalogue. 

2. If you haven’t the 1946 catalog, send in 50c and you will 
receive both the 1946 edition and also the 1947 supplement. 

The films in both catalogs have all been reviewed, evaluated, 
and rated. This information is most valuable to all teachers 
of sports. 

* * * 


At the University of California.at Berkeley, Frederica Bern- 
hard and a selected group of experts are regularly reviewing 
films on sports and other forms of recreation. 


* * * 


Carolyn Bookwalter, chairman of the Research Committee, 
reports that her committee’s contribution to the guides on facili- 
ties for health, physical education, and recreation has been 
completed. The Athletic Institute has published the public 
school guide and the College Physical Education Association, 
the college guide. The formér may be secured either from The 
Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, or from 
the Association office, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. The cost is $1.50 a copy. The latter may be secured from 
the Association office or from Mr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens 
College, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. The cost is $2.00 per copy. 

Dorothy Estep, secretary of the San Francisco Bay Counties 
Board of Women Officials, sends in the names of their execu- 
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tive committee for 1947 and 1948 as follows: president, Marie 
Lantagne, Stanford University; vice president, Phyllis Pimen- 
tel, Hayward Union High School; secretary, Dorothy Estep, 
Sequoia Union High School; treasurer, Marie Glass, Univer- 
sity of California; basketball chairman, June Brasted, Mills 
College; hockey chairman, Rosalie Davies, Sequoia Union High 
School; softball chairman, Marie Powell, San Francisco; 
tennis chairman, Jessie Falconer, San Francisco; Judicial Com- 
mittee chairman, Marie Nogues, Mills College. 

The Board has issued a small handbook containing a descrip- 
tion of the organization by Marie Nogues and a short article, 
“Conduct in Officiating Team Sports,” by Margaret Barr. The 
rest of the handbook contains the constitution of the Board plus 
the rules and regulations pertaining to rated officials. 

This handbook is very helpful not only to the members of 
the Board but also to prospective and approved officials. 

Clinics under the direction of members of the executive board 
are held in season for all the various sports and examinations 
for officials are also given seasonally. 





Northwest District + 
«+ Association News | 











By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 

The men’s and women’s departments of health and physical 
education are participating in the in-service teacher-training 
program which is being offered to the public schools by the 
College of Education of the University of Washington. Dor- 
thalee Horne, Ellen Waters, Spencer Reeves, and Russell 
Cutler are counselors in health and physical education. There 
is close cooperation in the program with the State Department 
of Public Instruction represented by Miss Susan Lacey, direct- 
ing the in-service program, by Mr. Harley Robertson, direct- 
ing health and physical education, and by Miss Marjorie 
Eastabrooks, directing the coordinated school-community 
health programs. Public schools participating in the program 
are: Shoreline School, Ed Shidler, director of health and 
physical education; Sedro-Woolley, Ken Driskall, director of 
health and physical education; Battleground, Isabelle Lawrence, 
health coordinator; Clover Park, Bill Tone, director of phys- 
ical education and health committee chairman; Puyallup, Nora 
Hall, health coordinator; Bremerton, Edythe Tucker, health 
coordinator; Port Orchard, Maynard Lundberg, health co- 
ordinator and director of physical education and athletics. 

Promenaders, the square dance club of the University of 
Washington, is composed of two sections, one for women, and 
the other, men and women. Both are available for off-campus 
demonstrations, and they receive numerous requests. The girls 
danced at the United Nations Festival at the New Armory in 
Seattle on December 5 and ha-e plans for other performances 
during the winter quarter. The mixed group initiated its per- 
formances for the year by dancing at the Civic International’ 
Students’ Banquet early in November and later in the month 
for the University of Washington International Students’ Ban- 
quet. On January 14 they danced at Stanwood High School, at 
an all-student assembly in the afternoon, and during a .demon- 
stration and teaching hour in the evening with the civic clubs 
participating. They also provided a program for veterans on 
January 27 at Madigan General Hospital. The adviser for the 
all-girls’ group is Miss Kathro Kidwell, and for the mixed 
group, Miss Ruth Wilson. 

The Women’s Tennis Club of the University of Washington 
which is sponsored by Donna Mae Miller is a new activity in 
the recreation program this year. The purpose of this organ- 
ization is to help to create and further advance interest in 
tennis and to assist in promoting more opportunities for women 
students to participate in tennis activities at the University. 





Any woman student of novice, intermediate, or advanced 
ability is eligible to try out for junior or senior membership. 
The club selects members on the basis of the player’s previous 
experience and playing ability as observed and demonstrated. 

Some of the special functions which the club plans to sponsor 
are informal round-robin tournaments, an all-school elimina- 
tion tournament, an invitational tournament, perpetual ladder 
matches, showing of tennis films, round-table discussions re- 
garding strokes, tactics, rules and officiating. 

This year the club has already sponsored demonstrations and 
talks by two local experts. The members have also done some 
footwork drills with the use of jumping ropes, and stroke 
practice with the aid of a mechanical ball throwing machine. 
They hope to continue during inclement weather with exercises 
and backboard practice. 

Physical education majors who are active in the Senior 
Tennis Club are Eileen Williams, Lucille Trucano, Bea Soren- 
son, and Mary Schollmeyer. 

The University of Washington Women’s Recreational Coun- 
cil planned another Ski Conference to be held at Martin, 
Washington, in February 1948. The purpose of the meet was 
to promote skiing competition under ideal conditions and ade- 
quate supervision, to discuss various aspects of skiing, which 
may include movies, and to give girls from the colleges in the 
Northwest a chance to meet other girls with similar interests. 

Fourteen colleges in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Brit- 
ish Columbia were invited to participate. Last year only the 
University of British Columbia was able to make the trip, but 
wth the enthusiastic participation of those present and the 
hard work of Betty Nelson, student chairman in charge of the 
meet, it was felt that the conference was very successful. Jan- 
nette Burr, a physical education major who was an outstand- 
ing racer last year, was chairman of the event. 

Tentative plans were to hold time trials one day to classify 
racers in different ability groups. The folowing day there 
was a giant slalom, which is a controlled downhill race, and 
ideal for the ski terrain at Martin. 

The women’s department at the University of Washington 
has two new members on its staff this year, both with the rank 
of acting instructor. 

Miss Ellen Rowley has her bachelor’s degree from Macales- 
ter College and her master of education degree from the 
University of Minnesota. She previously taught in high school 
and served in the Red Cross before joining our staff. She is 


teaching bowling, folk dancing, and handles volleyball intra- 
murals. 


Mrs. Alice Salo has her bachelor’s degree from Florida State 
College and her master’s degree from Peabody College. She is 
teaching badminton and swimming on our staff. Mrs. Salo was 
formerly on the staff of various colleges in the south, the most 
recent one being Winthrop College. 


IDAHO 
New members of the department of physical education for 
men at the University of Idaho are Frank Young of Minot, 
North Dakota, and the University of Oregon, and Eric Kirk- 
land of the University of Washington. 


Miss Mabel Locke comes to Idaho from the University of 
Chicago as the new head of the women’s physical education 
department. Miss Willa Mae Steelman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has also joined the women’s staff. 

The newly reorganized club’ composed of men and women 
majoring or minoring in physical education met on November 
25 for an evening of business and recreation. Efforts are being 


made to extend planned recreational activities to all univer- | 


sity students. 


Also in the process of reorganization is the Idaho Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Officers 
serving in a temporary capacity until the districts hold a pro- 
posed joint meeting are Leon Green, University of Idaho, presi- 
dent; Paul Wise, NICE, Lewistone, vice president; Irene 
Marks, University of Idaho, secretary-treasurer. All districts 


of the state are now organized. A list of the charimen is as 
follows : 
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District I, Coeur d’Alene: chairman, Ed Hienstra, Kellogg. 
vice president, Ken Nissley, Mullan; secretary, Jim Coble, 
Rathdrum; committee men, Herschel Kearns, Kingston, Cap} 
Warner, Sandpoint. 

District II, Lewiston: chairman, Wallace Webster, Orofino; 
vice chairman, Paul Wise, Lewiston; secretary-treasurer, Irene 
Marks, University of Idaho; committee men, Wilbur Mont- 
gomery, Orofino, Walter Torgerson, Cottonwood. 

District III, Boise: chairman, L. L. Patterson, * Fairmont 
High School, Boise; vice chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Ruiegsegger, 
Caldwell; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eloise McLeod, Boise; 
committee men, Tom Tuttle, Payette, Glen Davison, Nampa. 

District IV, Twin Falls: chairman Mack Flenniken, Jerome; 
vice chairman, Dorothy Gray, Rupert; secretary, Helen John- 
son, Twin Falls; committee men, Monk Halliday, Twin Falls, 
Dee Keller, Gooding. 

District V, Pocatello: chairman, Charles L. Atkinson, Poca- 
tello; vice chairman, Italo Caccia, Pocatello; secretary, Sterling 
McFarland, Blackfoot; treasurer, Conrad Burton, Blackfoot; 
committee men, Jess Thomas, Malad, Bob Bunker, Preston, 

District VI, Idaho Falls: chairman, Clyde Park, Idaho Falls; 
vice chairman, Harold Gutke, St. Anthony; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hazel Kent, Idaho Falls; committee men, Anna Cox, 
Idaho Falls, Tom Roberts, Rigby. 

District VII, Salmon: chairman, A. G. Riggle, Leadore; 
vice chairman, Wayne Toyer, Arco; secretary-treasurer, Mil- 
lard Saylor, Salmon; committee men, Golden Welch, C. H. 
Teuscher, Arco. 


OREGON 

The Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held a statewide meeting in Portland in De- 
cember. Two hundred and twenty-five people were present. 
Of that number one hundred and eighty-nine were paid mem- 
bers and nine were student members. Section meetings were 
held in recreation, health education, physical education for 
elementary and secondary teachers, physical education for 
college teachers, and teacher training. Current problems were 
discussed in each section and pertinent recommendations were 
presented to the Association. The most significant recom- 
mendation came from the Physical Education Section for 
Men Teachers of Elementary and Secondary Grades. Con- 
siderable time was spent in this section discussing the relation 
of the high school athlete to the physical education program. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the, following statement 
was drawn up and presented to the association by Ray Hend- 
rickson of University High School, Eugene, chairman of the 
section: 

“The section composed of men working in physical educa- 
tion for boys of elementary and secondary age groups wishes 
to go on record as favoring unanimously that all boys take 
physical education throughout the year, regardless of sport 
seasons.” 

One of the chief topics of discussion in the Health Section, 
led by Paul Johnston of Springfield High School, was the 
problem of scheduling health classes in the total school pro- 
gram. Recommendations were exchanged. 

Physical examinations and the “follow-up” program were 
discussed. The question as to what should be done about trans- 
fer of health records from grade to grade and particularly from 
one school to another arose. After much discussion, the mem- 
bers of the Health Education Section recommended that a 
definite pattern be established on a statewide basis for the 
transfer of health record cards and physical fitness record 
cards. 


There was also a question concerning the conduction 
of the physical examination. Who should assume the responsibil- 
ity? Is the screening done by the teacher adequate? Should 
the nurse do the screening? Should the community physician 
be called upon? If so, what fee should be paid? It was finally 
concluded that each county should work out a plan best suited . 
to the local situation and that the plan be worked out jointly 
by the county school superintendent, county health department, 
and county medical association. , 

A discussion was held on textbooks and the plan of getting 
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new books and other types of teaching materials. for health 
education. The group recommended the establishment of one 
central depot for the disbursement of all health teaching 
materials. 

The recreation group, led by Don January of the Eugene 
Recreation Bureau, discussed the purpose of municipal recrea- 
tion. The question of how to get a recreation program started 
in a community was discussed. Four points were listed: 

1. The campaign should be practical. 

2. The proposed program should be designed to take care of 
all leisure-time activity. 

3. Two representatives from each: organization in the city 
should make up an executive board to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the city council. 

4. Every school building should be viewed as a potential 
recreation center. 

Teachers can best fit into the recreation program in an 
“engineering capacity,” according to the observations of the 
group. 

The section was agreed that the initial effort in a community 
recreation program should be to procure a playground. The 
recreation building should be the next step, with a swimming 
pool third. It was pointed out that many communities 
have a swimming pool when they have no other recreational 
facilities, in spite of the fact that a pool can be used for only 
a short period during the year, whereas the playground and 
community house provide year-round facilities. 


Officers of the Oregon Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are: president, Vernon Gilmore, 
Salem High School, Salem; vice president, southern district, 
E. M. Kirtley, Medford High School, Medford; vice presi- 
dent, eastern district, Truman Carter, Baker Junior High 
School, Baker; vice president, central district, Dorothy Miller, 
Bend High School, Bend; secretary, Marjorie Herr, Albany 
High School, Albany; treasurer, Erma Weir, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; chairman of health education, Paul John- 
ston, Springfield High School, Springfield; chairman of physi- 
cal education, Eldon Jenne, Portland School Administration 
Office, Portland; chairman of recreation, Don January, Eugene 
Recreation Department, Eugene; chairman of publicity, 
Dorotha Massey, Department of Education, Salem; State 
Joint Committee representative, Eva Seen, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; past president (member ex-officio), Ray 
Hendrickson, University High School, Eugene. 

For some time there has been a need in the public schools of 
Oregon for a definite policy regarding the handling of physi- 
cians’ excuses and a more satisfactory referral plan covering 
recommended physical education excuses. This need was brought 
to the attention of the State Joint Committee for Health and 
Physical Fitness. Mrs. Agnes Booth, superintendent of schools, 
Marion County, and chairman of the committee, appointed a 
subcommittee of doctors and teachers to study the problem 
and prepare a form to be used by the physician for the pur- 
pose of recommendations for individual pupils coming to him 
for a medical excuse. Dr. Ralph Purvine, Salem, served as 
chairman of this subcommittee. Dr. Purvine represents the 
State Medical Society on the State Joint Committee. The new 
form has now been adopted to be used in cases in which pupils 
bring notices of recommendations from doctors for excuses 
from physical education classes. The first part of this form 
is to be filled in by the administrator or teacher and then given 
to the pupil to take to the physician for his recommendation. 

The Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation extends a hearty welcome to members of our 
profession who have come to Oregon from other states. A 
few of our new colleagues are Charles H. Dailey, Oregon 
State College; Jack Begelman, Oregon State College; Dr. 
Dorothy Mohr, University of Oregon; Peggy Moran, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Niles B. Smith, Ashland Junior High 
School; Margaret Morris, Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation; Jane Patterson, Eastern Oregon College of Education; 
Agnes Best, University High School; Jean Burgess, Parrish 
Junior High School in Salem; Paul Stagg, Pacific University. 

Women’s hockey teams from colleges in the Northwest and 
Canada met for tournament play in Portland on November 8 
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and 9. Eight colleges and three independent groups entered 
teams. Those institutions represented were Washington State 
College, University of Washington, University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College, Centralia Junior College, Washington; 
Boise Junior College, Idaho; College of Puget Sound, and 
University of British Columbia. The unaffiliated clubs were 
Portland Hockey Club, Vancouver representative team from 
Canada, and the Ex-Kitsilianos from Canada. The University 
of Oregon and Oregon State College each entered two teams, 
bringing the total of teams to thirteen and the number of women 
competing to two hundred. 





Eastern District + 
+ Association News 











By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


It will interest the members of the Eastern District Associa- 
tion to note that of the two hundred and eight national com- 
mittee appointments by Vaughn S. Blanchard, President of 
the AAHPER, 68 assignments have been allocated to our 
group. Of the 27 national committees, not -including the na- 
tional section chairmen, 15 members have received chair- 
manship recognition. Through an election procedure, we find 
that 4 members have been chosen as national section chairmen. 
This is indeed gratifying and may their combined efforts in 
our behalf aid immeasurably in the forwarding of our national 
program. 

Membership on and chairmanship of committees is shown 
below: 


Name Member of Chairman of 
acomnuttee a committee 


CONNECTICUT 
Robert J. W. Kiphuth, New Haven 1 
DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars, Dover 1 1 
Alfred Kamn, Wilmington 1 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Slade D. Cutter, Washington 
Lawrence V. Greene, Washington 
E. B. Henderson, Washington 
Ben W. Miller, Washington 
Frank Stafford, Washington 
Szeming Sze, Washington 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Northampton 1 
Robert T. Berry, Springfield. 1 
Marjorie Bouve, Boston 
Ruth Elliot, Wellesley 
A. A. Esslinger, Springfield 
Ruth Evans, Springfield 
Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield 
MARYLAND 
Louis R. Burnett, College Park 1 
Mora Crossman, Baltimore 1 
Thomas Ferguson, Baltimore 1 
New JERSEY 
Franklin G. Armstrong, Montclair 1 
Margaret C. Brown, East Orange 1 
Gerald A. Garafola, Newark 1 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton 1 
John N. Richards, Sr., Newark 1 
New YorK 
Carolyn Allen, Cortland 1 
Ross Allen, Cortland 2 
Clifford L. Brownell, New York City 1 
Ellis Champlin, Albany 1 
Alice Donnelly, Cortland 1 
William Grimshaw, Ithaca 1 
E. Patricia Hagman, New York City Fa 


— Dee 
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Name Member of Chairman of 


a comittee a committee 
Milton Howard, Syracuse 1 
Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin, Long Island 1 
Leonard Larson, New York City 1 
Frank Lloyd, New York City 1 
Caswell M. Miles, Albany | 
Francis J. Moench, Cortland 1 
Alfreda Mosscrop, Poughkeepsie 1 
Jay B. Nash, New York City Pa 
Laurence Palmer, Ithaca 1 
Harry A. Scott, New York City 3 
Lloyd Sharp, New York City 1 
John Shaw, Syracuse 
Clair E. Turner, New York City 
Nelson Walke, New York City 
Pauline B. Williamson, New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Martha Gable, Philadelphia 

William L. Hughes, Philadelphia 

Lloyd Jones, State College 

Ellen Kelly, State College 

Minnie L. Lynn, Pittsburgh 

William Meredith, Philadelphia 

Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia 

Karl C. H. Oermann, Pittsburgh 

Fred Prosch, Philadelphia 

Joseph B. Wolffe, Philadelphia 1 
RHOopDE ISLAND 

Kaye Hunt, Providence 1 


CONNECTICUT By Carl F. Fischer 

The Connecticut Aeeiidion nme Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held its fall meeting on October 31, 1947, 
in Bridgeport, Conn., at Central High School. The theme of 
the convention, “Our Professional Future,” was selected fol- 
lowing the announcement and distribution by the State Edu- 
cation Department of a proposed set of new certification require- 
ments for teachers of all special fields, among them physical 
education. The program of each section centered around the 
new requirements, each chairman recording comments and dis- 
cussion to be sent back to the Committee on Certification for 
further study. 


The morning convention program was as follows: The 
Health Section under the chairmanship of Mrs. Edith James 
considered a revision of certification requirements for school 
nurses. The Physical Education Section, Carl Fischer, chair- 
man, conducted a panel discussion on proposed certification 
requirements for teachers of physical education. The Recrea- 
tion Section under the leadership of Joseph Rimany listened 
to Charles F. Weckwerth, director of recreation and camp- 
ing at Springfield College who chose as his topics “Trends in 
Recreation,” and “A Standard Curriculum for Recreation 
Training.” 

The Association luncheon was followed by the annual busi- 
ness meeting presided over by Miss Josephine Rogers, retiring 
president, at which time the associaticn adopted a change in 
its constitution providing for vice president elects for each of 
the. three divisions of the association, thereby assuring the 
membership of overlapping terms for each officer and the 
benefits derived from giving two years of service in the 
same position. 


Following the business meeting a slate of officers was pre- 
sented by Caroline Doe, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The officers elected were: president, Harold S. DeGroat 


of Newtown High School; president-elect, Marjory Zang of 
the New Haven YWCA;; vice president, health education (to 
be appointed); vice president-elect, health education, Agnes 
Hamilton, Hartford, Conn.; vice president, physical education, 
Carl F. Fischer, University of Connecticut; vice president- 
elect, physical education, Howard McMullin of Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Conn.; vice president, recreation, Joseph R. 
Rimany of the Waterbury YMCA; vice president-elect recre- 


ation, Douglas Boyden of the New Haven YMCA;; secretary, 
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Ruth Byler, State Education 
Cragen, Stanford High School. 

The fall convention closed with a very timely and inter. 
esting address by Dr. Harry A. Scott, of Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, who chose as his topic, “Our Professiona) 
Growth.” 


MAINE By Harry T. Hayes 

At the recent state convention in Lewiston, the following 
officers were elected for the Maine Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for the year: president: 
Fred Higgins, Falmouth High School; president-elect: Gys 
Higgins, Orono High School; secretary-treasurer: Howard 
G. Richardson, State House, Augusta. President Higgins ap- 
pointed a work committee for the year in teacher certification, 
The members are Dean Alton Wieman, University of Maine, 
chairman; John Bodnarick, Farmington; Janet Merchant, Colby 
College. 


Department; treasurer, Ruth 


Under the state director a statewide curriculum study com. 
mittee is working to develop instructional materials to be used 
on a statewide basis in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. In this study, there are at least 150 physical education 
people working in observing classes and studying the needs of 
the children in various parts of the State of Maine. 

Miss Amy Thompson of Waterville, Miss Doris Fitz of the 
Gorham State Teachers College, and the state director of health 
and physical education, were a committee of three who re- 
cently revised the girls’ athletic association program for the 
state, and presented it to the Maine Principals Association 
which voted to support it both financially and administratively. 

Mr. Fred Higgins, physical education director at Falmouth 
High School, has been doing considerable work in teaching 
athletic skills to the deaf and dumb and has had some interesting 
experiences as a result of this work. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 
The last session of the two-day meeting of the Maryland 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


was held in the ballroom of the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Bal- 
timore. 


A youth forum discussed the topic “What Youth Desires 
in Hea'th, Physical Education, and Recreation Programs.” 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, acted as chairman. The moderator was 
Dr. Earle Hawkins, president, State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Maryland. Panel members were students from the high 
schools in Baltimore and the counties of Maryland. 

Student representatives from Goucher College; Hood Col- 
lege; Johns Hopkins University ; State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg; State Teachers College, Salisbury; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson; University of Maryland; Washington College; 
and Western Maryland College were invited to attend and 
pirticipate in the discussions. 

The program was televised and recorded for broadcast on 
Station WBAL. 

The discussions brought out the needs for better and more 
adequate facilities for the school program. The students stressed 
the needs for recreational facilities and the type of leader who 
understands the interests of youth today. The college students 
felt that physical education should be a part of the program for 
all four years rather than required for less time. 

The second part of this meeting was given over to the presen- 
tation of the R. Tait McKenzie Awards. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


Two announcements of importance have been made re 
cently by Dean George Makechnie of Boston University’s 
College of Physical Education for Women, Sargent. The first 
one pertains to the inauguration of a program in winter camp- 
ing, to be carried out at Sargent Camp, in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Participation in this program is extended to the 
school children of Massachusetts and the students of the 
College. Facilities include a new ski slope, opened up. this 
fall, skating on the camp lake, and the program will include 
hiking, songfests, sleigh rides, and other recreational activities: 
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Several members of the college faculty (including one of the 
nurses) Will aid in the instruction, in addition to experts in 
skiing brought in for that specific purpose. Several weekends 
in January and the week of February 22, 1948, will be planned 
for junior high school students. The college students will be 
allowed to elect skiing and skating as an elective in the junior 
and senior years, and the underclasswomen will go up for 
shorter periods of time for the acquisition of skills. About 
three hunderd of the college students have already indicated 
their interest in this program and Sargent Camp promises 
to be a very busy place this coming winter. 

The second announcement of interest to the profession is the 
closing of the Sargent Summer Camp during the July and Au- 
gust period, and the opening of a new summer school of phys- 
ical education, to be conducted as a part of the Boston Uni- 
versity Summer Session, under a joint committee consisting of 
Dean Atlee Percy, Dr. John Harmon, and Dean George K. 
Makechnie. Courses will be offered in the theory and practice 
of physical education and other related areas on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 


The fourth annual New England Folk Festival was held at 
the YWCA, Clarendon Street, Boston, November 15 and 16. 
Following are just a few of the outstanding numbers: Shaker 
Singers of Enfield, N. H., under Clarice Carr, Director; the 
Paul Revere Bell Ringers of Bedford, under Mrs. Louis Smith; 
French-Canadian songs by St. Anthony’s Boys’ Choir of ‘Man- 
chester, N. H.; Swedish dances by the Swedish Folk Dance 
Club of Boston; Polish dances by the Boston Krakowianki 
Club; Irish national dances by the Eire Society of Boston; 
American square dances by the Boston YWCA square dance 
group. 

An outstanding and timely program, sponsored jointly by the 
New England Health Education Association and the Health 
Education Section of the APHA was held on Saturday, De- 
cember 13, 1947, at the Boston University School of Education. 

The principal speaker was Mr. Homer Calver, chairman of 
the Northeastern Region, APHA. His subject was “Does 
Heaith Education Work?” 


An interesting panel discussion “Evaluating Source Material 
in Health Education” was held with Dr. John F. Conlin, 
director of medical information and education for the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, as discussion leader. The partici- 
pating panel members were Miss Elvie M. Barak, Mr. Ralph 
Bean, Miss Mary Leonard, and Mrs. Hedwig Sorli. 


NEW JERSEY ven By Gerald A. Garafols 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the NJAHPE was 
held at Trenton on Friday, December 12, 1947. Over eight 
hundred delegates were in attendance. Dr. Paul Loser, super- 
intendent; Russell S. Read, principal of Junior High School 
No. 2, and LeRoy Smith, director of health education and 
physically handicapped children, convention chairman, acted 
as hosts. 

Dr. Margaret C. Brown of East Orange and R. Warren 
Fogerty of Kearny were elected as president and vice president, 
respectively. In addition, the following district representatives 
were elected to serve upon the Council for a period of three 
years: Harry De Armott, Madison; Robert L. Duncan, West- 
field; Gerald A. Garafola, Newark; Barbara Houstan, Glen 
Rock; Ann McKechnie, Bayonne; John N. Richards, Sr., 
Newark; Paul Shaffer, Camden; Jeanette Sektberg, Cranford; 
Leah E. Skelton, Kearny; and Helen R. Rouse, Mays Land- 
ing. 

One outstanding feature of the business meeting of the 
convention was the conferring of the highest honor awards 
for distinguished professional leadership by the NJAHPE 
upon Helena M. Kees, New Jersey College for Women, and 
Frederick Prosch, Temple. University. Their outstanding lead- 
ership over a period of many years has been a constant source 
of stimulation to the members of our profession. 

Twenty-five year service certificate awards were granted to 
the following members: Helena S. Ray, Asbury Park; Thomas 
A. Barker, Dorothea S. Grace; Atlantic City; Daniel A. Ca- 
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prio, Bayonne; Jessie W. Fine, Burlington; Carl P. Gray, 
Bridgeton; James Mahon, East Rutherford; Walter A. Gar- 
dell, Elizabeth; H. R. Spencer, Englewood; John W. Stein- 
hilber, Hackensack; John G. Gantz, William B. Matthews, 
Irvington; Albert A. Schenkel, Jersey City; Marie Demarest, 
Linden; Paul H. Cohn, Zachary J. Sosnow, Newark; William 
Beck, New Brunswick; Clifford W. Cook, Plainfield; Voyle L. 
Dupes, Katherine Park, Rutherford; Margaret S. Dickinson, 
Philemina G. Mason, Edward G. Murphy, Alfred A. New- 
schafer, Trenton;. Joseph Bivins, Vineland; Gertrude S. 
Rogers, Westfield; and Clarence A. Paine, Woodbury. 

Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, director of health, safety, and phys- 
ical education, State Department of Education, New Jersey, 
reports that many of the rural schools of New Jersey are under 
the supervision of help-teachers. To assist them in the promo- 
tion of the physical education program William P. Uhler Jr., 
of the New Jersey division of health, safety, and physical edu- 
cation, has conducted a series of statewide workshops during 
the past two years. While these conferences were planned pri- 
marily for the elementary classroom teachers in helping teacher 
districts, teachers from other districts have been welcome. 
The basic plan called for three one-day meetings, each teacher 
attending one full school day. Respective grade areas covered 
related to the following divisions: kindergarten through grade 
three, grades four through six and grades seven through eight. 
By the end of December, 1947, seventeen of the twenty counties 
with helping teachers had been covered. These workshops will 
continue until all counties have been afforded this service. 

A monograph issued recently by the division of health and 
physical education of New Jersey is entitled Physical Educa- 
tion for Grades Four Through Eight. In addition a second 
monograph pertaining to kindergarten through the third 
grade in physical education has been organized. These are 
for distribution in New Jersey only. 

A va:uable committee report, the personnel of which was 
appointed by Dr. John Bosshart, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has recently been issued entitled The School Health 
Program. Many valuable recommendations are contained 
in this report. ’ 


NEW YORK .. eat By Francis J. Moench 
The 1948 conference of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held in Syra- 
cuse, January 28-31, was praised by the large group attending 
as the best meeting in the long series of annual conventions 
sponsored by the state association. The four-day conference 
overtaxed the combined facilities of Hotels Syracuse and Onon- 
daga. Through the development of the three major divisions, 
the organization of sections, and the affiliation of the related 
groups including the school nurse teachers and the school 
dental hygienists, the growth of the state association and the 
attendance at the annual meetings chhave been very gratifying. 

The theme of the convention, “We Dare! Let’s Go!” was 
accepted as a challenge by the. pre-conference and conference 
groups. Under the leadership of State President Carroll H. 
Smith of Garden City and Program Chairman Marie Schuler of 
Kenmore, the meetings were a succession of inspiring ad- 
dresses, work groups, and panel discussions. Many standing 
committees, working on assigned projects for the past several 
years, submitted their findings for further discussion and 
approval. 

One of the unique sessions conceived by President Smith 
proved that an open meeting of the Representative Assembly 
at which time members could take part in the active business 
affairs of the Association is one of the finest democratic pro- 
cedures in a professional organization. This opening general 
assembly Wednesday evening, January 28, set the tone of the 
meetings which followed. 

It is impossible to give recognition to all of the contribut- 
ing speakers and workers who took part. Among the fea- 
tured speakers were Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, who spoke on “The Place of 
Health Service, Health Education, and Physical Education 
in the New York State Program of Education”; A. N. 
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McMillen, head coach, University of Indiana, who addressed the 
Coaches Section on two subjects, “Football, Boys, and Coaches 
as I Know Them,” and “The High School Coach”; Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, New York University, who addressed the Research 
Section on the subject; “Identifying Pertinent Problems in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation”; and Donnal V. 
Smith, president, Cortland State Teachers College, who intro- 
duced the topic, “What Is the Immediate and Future Need for 
Professional Personnel in Health and Physical Education with 
Respect to Selection, Training, and Number?” 

The plan of giving adequate time for the divisions to de- 
velop general topics of interest to these major groups proved 
to be a wise procedure. The division of physical education un- 
der the direction of Vice President Ross Smith of Cornell 
University developed two general topics: (1) “Articulation 
of Programs in Physical Education,” presented on school, col- 
lege, and teacher-education levels; and (2) “Evaluation and 
Standards,” a continuation of the school and college level ap- 
praisal. The health education division under the leadership of 
Marguerite Vollmer, vice president, presented a very spirited 
discussion in its first session. Presided over by Superintendent 
John Miller of Great Neck, the subject discussed was “Health 
Education—A Basic Issue.” The recent state action was de- 
fended by Dr. Harry V. Gilson, associate commissioner of 
education, Albany, while Dr. Charles ‘C. Wilson, professor of 
education and public health, Yale University, presented the 
profession’s stand. Dr. Clair Turner, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc., acted as the discussion leader. The 
second session, a discussion of the relation of school health to 
community health, was ably presented by Herman E. Hilleboe, 
state health commissioner, Sol Lifson, National Health Coun- 
cil, and John Miller of Great Neck. 

The School ,.Nurse Teachers Association, very well repre- 
sented, discussed the very pertinent topic, “How School Health 
and Physical Education Departments can Work Together to 
Promote Better Body Mechanics.” 

The division of recreation under the guidance of Julius Kuh- 
nert, of Mount Vernon, vice president for recreation, brought 
together three able exponents of organization fof recreation in 
Claude Kulp, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, Helena G. 
Hoyt, superintendent of recreation of Syracuse, and C. E. 
Brewer, field representative of the National Recreation Associ- 
ation. For the second session, camping education was the main 
topic of discussion. 

An interesting report of the progress of the West Point 
project on standards for physical education in secondary pro- 
grams for boys was given by the state chairman. Leonard 
Larson, New York University, presented the findings on 
organic standards, Ray Weiss, Cortland, gave the results on 
skills, and Carl Troester, Syracuse University, reported 
on knowledge standards. 

The success of the conference was due in a great measure to 
the 37 commercial exhibitors. The New York State Associa- 
tion appreciates the support year after year by the companies 
serving our profession. 

The New York State Association was pleased to welcome 
several very distinguished guests at the annual meeting: Miss 
Ruth Evans, president-elect of the AAHPER, gave generously 
of her time and energy in representing the National Associa- 
tion and in assisting with the subjects under discussion. Pro- 
fessor Clifford Brownell, president of the Eastern District 
Association, also gave us very able assistance. 

Plans are already under way for the 1949 convention under 
the leadership of the new New York state president, Miss 
Marie Schuler. 

During the summer session of 1948 (July 5-Aug. 13), as in 
1947, Syracuse University in cooperation with the Syracuse 
public schools will operate a demonstration elementary school 
in a public school near the University campus. The children 
will attend four weeks of the six-week session and will be 
chosen to represent a cross-section of a typical school popula- 
tion. The following groups will be organized: 4-5 year olds 
(pre-school level) ; 6-7 year olds (primary level, I) ; 8-9 year 
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olds (primary level, I1) ; 10, 11, and 12-year-olds (intermediate 
level) ; and four special groups composed of non-hearing 
children, two groups of slow-learning children, and a gtoup of 
orthopedic cases. 

The demonstration school will be used for observational 
purposes by classes in elementary education, supervision, ad. 
ministration, educational psychology, and others who are in- 
terested. It will be available also to administrators and teachers 
in the public school system who are not regularly enrolled in 
University courses but who wish to see the program in Opera- 
tion. 
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GEORGIA. .... . By Thomas E. McDonough 

The Georgia Athletic Federation of College Women held its 
annual meeting with the Women’s Athletic Association of the 
University of Georgia in Athens in November with twelve 
colleges represented. The athletic association of each of the 
women’s colleges represented sent three official delegates to this 
conference and three business sessions were held. They dis- 
cussed ways of improving the intramural programs, as well as 
interest and skill clubs on the campus. They also studied ways 
in which they could contribute to the recreational activities in 
their own communities after graduation from college. The 
theme of the conference was “Present Participation for Future 
Community Service.” : 

The Dance Club of the University of Georgia, under the 
direction of Miss Cora Miller, and the ‘Dolphin Club whose ad- 
visor is Miss Ethel Fields, each gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion for the visiting representatives. 

The colleges sending representatives were Armstrong Junior 
College, Agnes Scott, Bessie Tift, Brenau, LaGrange, Georgia 
State College for Women, Georgia State Women’s College, 
Georgia State Teachers College, West Georgia College, Wes- 
leyan, and Shorter. Miss Alethca Whitney of the Georgia 
State College for Women is faculty advisor of this group. The 
1948 meeting will be held at Georgia State College for Women 
in Milledgeville. 

The Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta, was posture 
conscious all last fall. The health service and physical educa- 
tion departments have resumed the practice of taking posture 
silhouettes of all students. This program is in charge of Dr. 
Earle Phelan and Miss Frances Alex. 

The departments of physical education and health education 
at Emory University are engaged in planning and looking to- 
ward the evolution of a curriculum for the preparation of 
health and physical education teachers for the secondary 
schools. This curriculum will terminate in the award of a 
master of education degree. 


LOUISIANA - . . . . By Guy W. Nesom 
The Louisiana Tech Women’s health and physical education 
department boasts of a 33-1/3 percent increase in the number 
of women majors this year. The Physical Education Majors’ 
Club held its last meeting in Aswell Gardens. All old and new 
business was suspended and a wiener roast was held. Follow- 
ing the wiener roast all physical education majors attended 
Play Night. Officers of the club this year are Dorothy Turn- 
ley Humphrey, president; Mary V. Hanks, vice president; 
Marjorie Beal, secretary; Billie Massey, treasurer, and Elaine 
Burgess, historian. 
The Tech Women’s Recreation Association opened its an- 
nual basketball tournament Monday, November 4. Ten teams 
were entered. The WRA is sponsoring a basketball officials 
rating board this year. Twenty-four girls have registered 
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for this training and rating. Rated officials will officiate at 
all basketball tournaments. Miss Edna Yarbrough and Mrs. 
Jean Hickman are sponsoring this group. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute has resumed its medical 
examination following an enforced vacation due to the scarcity 
of doctors during the war. The Lafayette Parish Medical 
Association with Dr. L. O. Clark as chairman scheduled four 
doctors per class hour daily during the week of October 20. 
A total of twenty-eight doctors served. Four registered nurses, 
the physical education faculty, and a trained corps of stu- 
dents assisted. 

On Friday, prior to the examinations, histories were brought 
up to date, temperatures, heights, and weights taken in each 
physical education class. This took care of all freshmen and 
sophomores. In addition, the following special groups of ju- 
niors and seniors were included in the examination: Red Jackets, 
Band, Drum and Bugle Corps, majors in health and physical 
education and home economics. 


The examinations were set up in clinic form. Blood pres- 
sure and pulse rates were taken by the nurses. Eye, ear, 
nose, throat, and teeth were checked by specialists. Lungs, 
heart, and abdomen were examined by general practitioners. 
Following this, each student presented his card to a consult- 
ing physician who advised him as to the need for further 
medical examination by his own physician, dentist, or eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialist. 

Students found to have remediable defects will be checked 
upon within a few weeks and readvised to see their doctors. 
During the examinations, the physical education majors gained 
valuable experience as a result of aiding the doctors in any way 
requested. In the girls’ gymnasium a corps of majors in 
elementary education and in physical education, who had been 
trained in administering the Snellen visual acuity test assisted 
the eye, ear, nose, and throat specialists. A similar corps of 
trained men students served in the men’s gymnasium. 


MISSISSIPPI ce a : By R. G. Lowrey 

Members of the Mississippi school health service staff con- 
ducted the December 1 staff conference of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The program consisted of a panel discus- 
sion of the services offered by the division, under the leader- 
ship of D. R. Patterson, coordinator of the school health serv- 
ice. On December 6, two members of the staff of the school 
health service, R. H. Lyons, supervisor of physical education, 
and M. C. Riser, supervisor of teacher training, together with 
Superintendent S. M. Crain, of the Clinton, Mississippi, schools, 
conducted a radio program on a network of Mississippi sta- 
tions, describing the work of the school health service. The 
staff has compiled a list of sources of health education mate- 
rials, which is available on request to Mississippi teachers 
and health workers. 

The Mississippi Public Health Association held its annual 
convention December 8-10 in Jackson. Dr. Ira Hiscock of 
the Yale School of Public Health, and Dr. E. G. McGavran 
of the University of North Carolina School of Public Health 
were among the speakers. 

A two-day conference of the college training of health, wel- 
fare, and recreation workers was held at the University of 
Mississippi,. December 5 and 6, with thirty-five people in 
attendance. Health and welfare agencies represented in- 
cluded the State Board of Health, the State Department of 
Welfare, the State Rehabilitation Service, the Red Cross, 
and several private agencies. Institutions represented included 
Belhaven College, Blue Mountain College, Millsaps College, 
Mississippi College, Mississippi Southern College, Mississippi 
State College, Mississippi State College for Women, and the 
University of Mississippi. 

The field health project, directed from Mississippi Southern 
College by Professor John M. Frazier, is well into its second 
year in George, Forrest, Hancock, Lincoln, and Jackson coun- 
ties. Work has been done in nutrition, physical education, 
school sanitation, and communicable disease control in all of 
these counties. A number of county and school health coun- 
cils have been organized. Teachers and children in some 
areas have participated in typhus, hookworm, and nutrition 
surveys and control procedures. 
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Significant gains include a report from George County ot 
reduction of incidence of scabies and pediculosis in the schools 
to zero for the fall of 1947, and installation of large-capacity 
hot water tanks and cots for use by sick children in the rural 
schools of Lincoln County. 

In addition to the counties reached in the project directed 
by Mr. Frazier, the state school health service reports coopera- 
tive planning of school health programs in Pontotoc County 
and in the Bay Springs school. Personnel from the schools, 
the county health office, and other local agencies have partici- 
pated in the planning. Progress in cooperative planning is 
also reported from Harrison County. Much credit goes to the 
state school health service for leadership in all these areas. 


Professor J. R. Switzer of the department of physical edu- 
cation, Mississippi Southern College, has been invited to ap- 
pear on the programs of both the Measurement and Evalua- 
tion Section and the Research Section at the Birmingham 
meeting of the Southern District of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: For the Meas- 
urement Section, he will demonstrate a plan for interpreting 
physical education by use of tests. For the Research Sec- 
tion he will appear on a panel dealing with research proce- 
dures and will report on his own investigation of the rela- 
tionship of flexibility to performance. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Helen M. Hartshorn 

The North Carolina Recreation Society held its third an- 
nual conference at the Washington Duke Hotel in Durham, 
November 3-5. The general theme for the conference was 
“Using Community Resources for Recreation.” Governor R. 
Gregg Cherry gave an address, “Recreation in North Caro- 
lina,” at the first general session and emphasized the necessi- 
ty for having recreation established by the state for the bene- 
fit of all of its people. ‘Recreation for Rural Life” was the 
topic of a panel discussion. Sectional meetings, in panel form, 
were concerned with such phases of recreation as municipal, 
industrial, commercial, church, tourist, camping, and scouting. 

Mr. V. K. Brown, director of recreation in Chicago, dis- 
cussed modern trends in recreation and reiterated the value 
of teaching art and craft work. He suggested that a mobile 
unit be equipped with supplies and staffed with trained per- 
sonnel which could travel throughout the state seeking out 


those people who would desire such training in craftwork 
and skills. 


Mr. Floyd Eastwood, dean of the faculty at Los Angeles 
University of Applied Education, was the main speaker on 
“Elements of a Sound Employee Recreation Program.” It 
was brought out that a full-time diversified recreational pro- 
gram for all employees should be the policy and goal of in- 
dustry rather than an intensified athletic program for a few. 

North Carolina State College announced at the meeting 
that the curriculum is now being set up for an industrial rec- 
reation major. Western Carolina Teachers College already 
is offering a recreation major and other colleges in the state 
are also including a recreational director-training course in their 
curriculum. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . By Aileen Moody 

The South Carolina Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held its fall meeting in Columbia on 
November 22, 1947. The topic for the meeting was “Working 
Together in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” 
and Dr. Ben W. Miller, executive secretary of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was guest speaker. An inspirational round-table discussion 
of the topic was held on Friday evening preceding the gen- 
eral meeting. Representatives from twelve different educa- 
tional, civic, and social welfare groups were invited to par- 
ticipate in this discussion. For the panel discussion at the 
general meeting Miss Katherine Edwards, consultant in health 
education for the State Department of Education, discussed 
the topic from the standpoint of health; Miss Julia Post, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, discussed the 
topic from the physical education viewpoint; and Mr. Galen 
Elliott, director of recreation, Darlington, South Carolina, 
took the recreation angle. Dr. Miller then spoke on “The 
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THE 
SPORTS 
PROGRAM 


Improve Your 
Sports 
Program 


Naval Aviation 
Physical Training Manual 


Those in charge of a sports 
program wiil find this book on 

intramurals of definite assistance 
in developing and carrying out their 
program. 


The chapter on administration gives the 
duties of the directors and the coaches. The 
chapter on organization for competition includes 

time allotted, facilities, personnel for coaching and 
officiating, tournament and special event plans. The sec- 

tion on administration for competition considers twelve dif- 
ferent sports and gives suggestions for conducting the program. 

The book concludes with forty pages of forms and charts 
which may be adapted to particular situations. 


"a3" Cloth Ilustrated $2.50 








INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
By ELMER D. MITCHELL 


This book—an indispensable addition to the library 
of those in the field of physical education and 
recreation—contains practical information on the 
subject of intramural sports. 


The statements and suggestions presented may 
be adapted to fit different school situations. Many 
successful ideas from schools in various sections 
of the country have been incorporated in the text 


The author includes objectives, organization and 
administration, competition, program, methods, 
scoring, intramural rules and _ regulations, and 
awards. | 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


SKIING 
By WALTER PRAGER 


Dartmouth’s famous coach explains the 
steps in skiing from pre-season training 


for beginners to ski jumping. 


The contents: Pre-season Training for 
Beginners, Equipment, The First Steps 
on Snow, Downhill Skiing and Touring, 
Cross-Country, Downhill Racing, Slalom, 
Ski Jumping and Its Training. 


ICE HOCKEY 


By EDDIE JEREMIAH 

The author bases this book on the phi- 
losophy that a hockey player will never 
become a great player unless he uses 
his head as well as his body. He stresses 
heads up play and outlines a definite 
system with new and tested ideas on 
practical offensive and defensive forma- 
tions. : 

Among. the contents: Conditioning, 
Fundamentals of Skating, Stickhandling, 
Passing and Shooting, Plays and Play- 
making at the Defense, Individual 





SKATING 


By HAROLD PUTNAM and 
DWIGHT PARKINSON 


Devoted to skating in general but con- 
cerned particularly with methods and 
styles developed by skaters at Dartmouth 
College. 


The contents: The History of Skating, 
Plain Skating, Speed Skating, The Funda- 
mentals of Figure Skating, Advanced 
School Figures, Free Skating and Danc- 
ing, The Care of Ice Surfaces. 


Tricks and Tips. 
6" x 9” Cloth illustrated $1.50 6" x 9” Cloth 


BOXING 
By EDWIN L. HAISLET 


Presents simply, concisely and graphically the technique of 
boxing. Great skill in boxing can result only through mastery 
of each technique in its proper place. The learning sequence 
presented here seems to bring the quickest results and great- 


est skill with a minimum output of time and energy. 


Among the contents: Fundamental Blows and Blocks, 
Fundamental Footwork, Advanced Blows and Blocks, The 
Elements of Defense, The Elements of Attack, Set-ups. 


c=: >" Cloth Iustrated $1.50 
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Illustrated $1.50 6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


WRESTLING 
By E. C. GALLAGHER 


A championship coach shows the techniques and funda- 
mentals of wrestling in this concise and well illus- 
trated book. Gives pictures of individual holds 
with explanatory descriptions for each so that 
the reader can graphically follow these 
techniques. 

The contents: Standing, To 
Bring To Mat, Holds, Escapes, 
Falls, Miscellaneous Training. 


ea” Cloth 
Ilustrated $1.50 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by Dovid K. Brace, Chairman, Department of Physical and Health Educo- 


tion, University of Texas. . 


School administrators and teachers feel the need for units of instruc- 

tion in health and physical education developed in accordance with 
modern principles of curriculum construction, planned to meet needs 
revealed by the war, and designed to aid our secondary schools to provide 

sound instruction in the post-war period. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS contains such source 
units which can be followed exactly or can be easily adapted to meet the accredi- 


tation requirements of any state. 


PART ONE of the text: gives the organization and administration of health and 
physical education. PART TWO outlines the units of instruction in health education pro- 
viding at least one full year of instruction in daily class periods of standard length. An ex- 
tensive bibliography accompanies this program. PART THREE provides the content in outline 


Source Books for 
High School 
Teachers 


form with bibliography for the physical education curriculum for a maximum of a daily period for 
the six years of junior and senior high school. A table indicating a suggested distribution of teaching 
units will aid the teachers in selecting yearly programs and providing progressions in instruction. 


6” x 9” Cloth 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD and 
LAURENTINE B. COLLINS 


The book is based on the premise that the physical education 
program in the secondary school should place its emphasis 
upon the cooperative and coeducational relationship of young 
people as well as upon their needs as individuals. Therefore, 
the general units are developed for boys and girls together. 


The material includes objectives, activities, outcomes, and 
measures of evaluation within each teaching unit. The organ- 
ization of material around the gymnasium, the playground, 
the swimming pool, and the health room makes the book a 
practical guide for teachers in the development, revision, and 
redirection of their own physical education programs. 


An excellent source and textbook for the student or 
teacher. 


6" x 8 3%" Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


$4.00 March 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 
By ROSALIND CASSIDY and HILDA KLUTE KOZMAN 


A basic guide for college students preparing to teach physical 
education to high school girls and an aid to teachers wishing 
to align their programs with present day needs. Excellent text 
for courses in organization, principles and methods of physical 
education. The book constitutes a new approach to the whole 
conception of physical education and its place in a sensible 
scheme of general education. 


The workbook FITNESS FIRST serves not only as a guide 
to the girl in undertaking to improve her physical fitness but 
also as a help to the busy teacher reorganizing her program 
for more effective contribution to the girl’s living. 


6” x o” Cloth 
Fitness First 


iustrated $3.50 
8Y¥2"x 11” Paper $ .60 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 











AND COMPANY 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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By THERESE POWDERMAKER 
A source book written principally to help women graduates in physical education as they 


start out in their first teaching positions in junior or senior high school. The material has 
been condensed and organized so that it can be easily and quickly read. 

The activities have not been graded according to difficulty but grouped 
for the convenience of the reader. Every activity and game requires little 
skill to perform. More advanced work may be found by referring to 
the bibliography. 

The book acts as a stepping stone for the new teacher 
and an added source book for thé more experienced. 


a Cloth Hlustrated $3.00 
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Role of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.” Mr. Arthur E. Fourier, president of 
the state association, presided at the panel. 

How health educators, physical education teachers, and 
recreational leaders can contribute to the camping pro- 
gram was discussed at a camping conference held as a part 
of the South Carolina Conference of Social Work in Colum- 
bia, November 5. The importance of individual and _per- 
sonality development on a well rounded scale was the point 
~ stressed by all speakers. 

School camping was brought in by L. P. Hollis, superin- 
tendent of Parker School District, Greenville, who has pioneer- 
ed in this movement. 

Another camp school discussed was Opportunity Junior 
Camp. Sponsored by the State Department of Education for 
the sons of working mothers during the war, this camp limits 
itself to boys 14 to 17 years of age who are referred by social 
workers and attendance teachers. Classes are integrated in- 
to a camp program, with gratifying results in character de- 
velopment and liking for learning. 

The South Carolina Orthopedic Camps, offering recrea- 
tion and specialized physical treatment, illustrated the bene- 
fits of a coordinated program. 


The Alpha Theta Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa, a national 
honorary fraternity for women majoring in physical educa- 
tion, was installed at the University of South Carolina, Novem- 
ber 8, 1947. The installing officer was Miss Mildred Evans, 
national vice president of Delta Psi Kappa. The members 
who were installed were Betty George Callahan, president; 
Peggy Parish, vice president; Betty Lee Phillips, secretary- 
treasurer; Martha Edens, reporter; Elinor Hull, chaplain; 
Peyton Cole, Betty Harris, Betty Seigler. Mrs. J. Wallace 
Craig, who was installed with the charter members as an 
associate member, is sponsor. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, was hostess 
for the annual Sports Day for College Women on December 6. 
The activities included archery, hockey, speedball, square 
dancing, swimming, tennis, and volley ball. Gene Gowing, 
director of Folkways, led the square dancing. Colleges par- 
ticipating in the activities were Anderson Junior College, Coker, 
College of Charleston, Columbia, Converse, Erskine, Furman, 
Lander, Limestone, University of South Carolina, and Win- 
throp. 


TENNESSEE ..... . By Catherine Allen 

Memphis State College reports a new major in health and 
physical education. The department is headed by Sonny 
Humphreys who is also athletic director. Ralph Hatley is 
instructor in physical education and head football coach. 
Miss Elma Roane is head of the women’s division. The em- 
phasis at present is concentrated on the development of a 
strong intramural program. Plans are already underway 
for a May festival. This Festival features the training school 
children’s demonstration of all of their physical education 
activities for their parents. The college intramural finals 
and the intramural track meet are to be highlights of the 
day. An all-day picnic and a dance will complete the fes- 
tivities. 

Memphis Tech High was host to the Danish gym team, 
and an enthusiastic audience watched calisthenics to music 
and calisthenics on balance beams by the girls of the team. 
The boys presented their basic calisthenics, advanced calis- 
thenics, and gymnastics. The girls and boys also presented 
the folk dances of their country, and some interpretive dance. 
Miss Margaret Warren was in charge of the program. 

Also in Memphis at Kennedy Veterans Hospital there is 
an amazing program of physical education and recreation. 
Boys in wheel chairs have organized a basketball team, they 
have an archery group, and they swim! These boys are para- 
plegics, paralyzed from the waist down. Their recreation is 
as varied as it is possible to make it—movies, table games, 
music, variety programs, pool, gingerbread and coffee par- 
ties, picnics, forums, craft groups, etc. Miss Elizabeth Whal- 
ing, former physical education instructor at Knoxville High 
School and Red Cross recreation worker during the war, is 
now recreation director for these paraplegics. 








Middle Tennessee held its annual Education Associatiog 
Meeting on October 17 in Nashville and West Tennessee helg 
its Education Association Meeting on November 21 in Mem. 
phis. At both of these meetings, the Physical Education Sey. 
tion elected officers who will be reported in the next issue, 
Dr. Solon Sudduth of Peabody College in Nashville was gues 
speaker at the Memphis meeting. 

Twenty-five physical education majors from the University 
of Tennessee will attend the Southern District convention to 
be held in Birmingham, Alabama, on February. 18-20. 

A new teen center is being built and sponsored by the 
Kingsport Chamber of Commerce. The club now has under 
construction a $35,000 brick building. There is a fifty-foot 
square assembly hall, a fifty-foot by twenty-foot game room, 
offices, cloak room, lavatories, soda bar, etc., with space 
behind the building for outside activities. Membership js 
expected to be between 1,000 and 1,500 teen-agers. The club 
will open each afternoon and also on Friday and Saturday 
evenings. The opening party was held on January 1, 1948, 


ARKANSAS ... . . . ~ By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The executive committee of the Arkansas Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its first 
meeting of the year in Little Rock on December 6. Associa- 
tion work for the year was planned and emphasis was placed 
on service to the small schools in the state. Seven physical 
education clinics were planned for the spring with all state 
colleges invited to take the leadership in the provision of 
facilities and personnel. 

The following committees and chairmen were appointed: 
membership, Natalie Bartlett, University of Aranksas; con- 
vention program, F. E. Rothchild, Little Rock Public Schools; 
publications, Gilbert B. Purucker, College of the Ozarks; 
constitution, Mrs, Margie Mills, Pocahontas Public Schools; 
nominating, Glenn Stockenberry, Fayetteville Public Schools; 
publicity, Margaret Bray, State Teachers College; legisla- 
tive, Jeff Farris, State Teachers College. 

Physical education courses have been added in the seventh 
and eighth grades in the Pocahontas schools for the first 
time this year. Mrs. Margie Mills is supervising the work 
which is being carried on by the grade teachers. 

The University of Arkansas department of physical educa- 
tion for women is cooperating with the Arkansas Athletic 
Association in conducting its state clinics for basketball coach- 
es and officials. Miss Dorothy Martin, a member of the uni- 
versity physical education department, assists Mr. John Bur- 
nett, Secretary of the AAA, in the interpretation and demon- 
stration of girls’ basketball rules. Seven such clinics have 
been held over the state with the hope that better coaching 
and officiating may result. 

Preliminary plans are under way for the All~College Sports 
Day to be held at Arkansas State College at Jonesboro un- 
der the direction of Miss Juanita Caldwell, director of physi- 
cal education for women. The annual meeting of the Arkan- 
sas division of the Athletic Federation of College Women 
will also be held at this time. According to present plans 
the meeting will be held early in April. 

OKLAHOMA .. . , - «+ By Flora May Ellis 

Mrs. Lorraine Bronston, physical therapist with the Tulsa 
public schools, is doing graduate work at Leland Stanford 
University this year. Miss Margaret Cassidy of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., has resigned her position with the American 
Red Cross and is teaching in Tulsa. 

The major students taking observation and practice teach- 
ing health and physical education at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, spent a day observing the classes in health and physical 
education at Ponca City. Mr. Melvin Clodfelter, supervisor 
at Ponca City, arranged the schedule which included senior 
high school work of boys and girls in mass volley quoits and 
flag football, junior high school rhythms, and games and tum- 
bling in elementary grades. Of special interest to the group 
was the game, “Hit and Run,” played by a group of fourth 
graders on scooters. Opportunity was given the A. & M. 
students to inspect the dressing rooms, showers, and other 
facilities, and a discussion on policies, administrative duties, 
and regulations was also held. At noon the group went to 
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the Continental Oil Company and inspected the latter’s rec- 
reation center, one of the most up to date in the Southwest. 
There they enjoyed a swim in the company’s indoor pool and 
had lunch at their cafeteria. 

A field hockey clinic was held on the Oklahoma University 
campus November 7 and 8. Miss Margaret M. Meyer, out- 
standing hockey player and co-author of the book, Techniques 
of Team Sports for Women, conducted the clinic. Practical 
and written examinations for umpire’s ratings were given, and 
Miss Henrietta Greenberg, University of Oklahoma, and Miss 
Abbie Rutledge, Texas State College for Women, received 
Local A ratings. Local B ratings were awarded Miss Mau- 
rine Bowling, University of Oklahoma, and Miss Patty Ann 
Shaffer, student at the University of Oklahoma; Miss Eliza- 
beth Hecht, Oklahoma College for Women, and Miss Jean 
A. Kautz, Oklahoma A. & M. College. One of the many high- 
lights of the clinic was the game on Saturday between Texas 
State College for Women and the University of Oklahoma. 
Both schools displayed excellent technics and team work. 
The University of Oklahoma won 2-0. Everyone benefited 
greatly from Miss Meyer’s outstanding work, and the friendly 
spirit which prevailed among the group and made the clinic 
highly successful. 


ee +s + + + © & 2 By Harold K. Jack 

A conference for supervisors of health and physical educa- 
tion, called by the State Department of Education, was held 
at Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, Fisherville, Vir- 
ginia, on December 10, 11, 12. This conference was planned 
for supervisors of health and physical education, full-time or 
part-time supervisors of city and county school divisions, and 
for either secondary or elementary schools, or combination 
secondary and elementary supervisors. A total of 34 supervisors 
were in attendance. The conference organized the local super- 
visors of health and physical education into a closely knit 
organization which will work as a group in solving problems 
common to their respective school situations. It familiarized 
the supervisors with new developments and problems in the 
field, developed materials which may be utilized in local pro- 
grams of health, physical education, safety, and recreation, 
and worked on individual specific problems of each super- 
visor. 


The staff of the health and physical education service plus 
members of the secondary and elementary divisions as well as 
the assistant superintendent of instruction served as consult- 
ants and leaders for the meeting. 


The State High School League and the State Department 
of Education have prepared a statement relative to girls’ ac- 
tivities, the highlights of which are included here. 


In 1945 the Virginia High School League recognized a 
growing need for regulation and control in the field of inter- 
scholastic sports competition for girls in the high schools of 
Virginia. After a preliminary study by an advisory com- 
mittee of professional women, the League accepted the re- 
sponsibility for such regulation and control in March, 1947, 
and adopted a number of specific regulations and recommen- 
dations in the field. These measures were intended to pro- 
vide for the welfare of participants, and to insure maximum 
benefit to them. League action was not intended to encourage 
or promote inter-school competition, but rather to regulate 
and control current practices and to point out desirable im- 
provements. . 


To provide the machinery for a continuing professional 
study of the practices and problems in Virginia high schools, 
and for the development of recommendations for League ac- 
tion, the League authorized the appointment of an advisory 
committee. Appointment of this committee was postponed 
last spring in anticipation of further developments. 


To support the effort to improve current practices, the exec- 
utive secretary was requested by the League to seek the cooper- 
ation of professionally trained women physical education di- 
rectors in universities, colleges, preparatory schools, and high 
schools throughout the state in sponsoring an organized pro- 
gram of playdays or sports days for girls in the public high 
schools of Virginia. 
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In accordance with this request, the executive secretary 
enlisted the cooperation of the Women’s Athletics Section of 
the Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and of the health and physical education service 
of the State Department of Education, in initiating a playday 
program. Six college-sponsored and two school-sponsored 
playdays were held in 1947. As an outgrowth of this pro- 
gram a committee was appointed by the chairman of the Wo- 


men’s Athletics Section to stimulate playday programs through- 
out the state. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
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The Iowa Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met at the time of the State Teachers Convention 
in Des Moines early in November. All the meetings were 
well attended as the program committee had done an excellent 
job in arranging for outstanding speakers for each session. 
At the opening session some 200 teachers in the field heard a 
very interesting talk by Dr. J. B. Nash of New York Univer- 
sity entitled “Our Profession Comes of Age.” The meeting 
was immediately followed by meetings of the women’s, men’s, 
and nurses’ sections. 

The Des Moines Committee for Local Arrangements had 
planned a very outstanding banquet at one of the local high 
school cafeterias for the first evening. The current food situ- 
ation made early commitments to this dinner a necessity, so 
the crowd was limited to slightly over 100 people for a fine 
dinner and another fine talk by Dr. Nash entitled “The Wind 
and Me.” 

The next session on Friday afternoon to which school super- 
intendents were especially invited featured talks by both Dr. 
Nash and Dr. C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa. The 
350 persons in attendance enjoyed Dr. Nash’s talk “The 
Greeks Had a Technique for It” and Dr. McCloy’s reply “We 
Have a Technique for It Too.” This last session was followed 
by the annual business meeting, and the officers for the new 
year, 1947-1948, are as follows: president, Harry J. Schmidt, 
Ames; president-elect, Paul F. Bender, Cedar Falls; first 
vice president, Gertrude Cromwell, Des Moines; second vice 
president, F. X. Cretzmeyer, Grinnell; secretary-editor, Hugo 
Otopalik, Ames; treasurer, Genevieve O. Johnson, Des Moines. 

Officers for the women’s section are: chairman, Mabel Floyd, 
Waterloo; secretary, Patricia Knight, Sac City. Officers for 
the men’s section are: chairman, David Armbruster, Iowa 
City; secretary, Walter E. Schwank, Davenport. Officers for 
the nurses’ section are: chairman, Alice Galvin, Des Moines; 
secretary, Catherine Nelson, Des Moines. 

The executive council of the association met in Des Moines 
on November 28 to set up procedures for accomplishing the 
goals of greater membership, improved public relations, and 
the stimulation of local societies. With the large attendance 
at the annual meeting, the Council looks forward to a year 
of worthwhile accomplishment. 


MISSOURI . ... . . . +. +. By A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Officers of the Missouri Association for 1948 are: president, 
William T. Lyons, Marshall; president-elect, Catherine Barr, 
University City; vice president, A. Gwendolyn Drew,-St. Louis; 
secretary-treasurer, Rosina Koetting, Cape Girardeau. 

Twelve hundred copies of the thirty-eight page State News 
Bulletin have been produced through the cooperation of the 
Missouri Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the Missouri State Division of Health, and the 
Missouri State Department of Education, with the assistance 
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of the state director, Carl Fox. These were sent to city 
superintendents in Missouri, members of the state association, 
and to all state departments of health and education. The 
bulletin carried fourteen professional articles, convention news, 
news briefs from colleges and universities and secondary schools, 
and features under the titles “Original Games,” “New Books,” 
“Booklets,” and “New Films.” 

Miss Helen Manley, past president of the AAHPER, director 
of health, physical education, and safety, University City 
public schools and part-time instructor at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, addressed the members of the Pennsylvania 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in convention at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in December. 

Driver education and training in the state is receiving 
considerable attention. The following summary is_ taken 
from data received from the State Department of Education: 
number of secondary schools contacted, 765; number of schools 
reporting on survey, 411; number of schools offering driver 
education (classroom instruction only), 39; number of schools 
offering both driver education and behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion, 30; number of schools interested in the training of in- 
structors, 205; number of schools interested in the training of 
instructors during this school year, 95; number of students at- 
tending driver-education and training classes this year, 600. 

The following high schools offered driver education courses 
during the first semester of 1947-48: Anniston; Cabool; Cam- 
eron; Carthage; Clayton; Excelsior Springs; Harrisonville; 
Jefferson City; Central, East, Lincoln, Manual and Voca- 
tional, Northeast, Passio, Southeast, Southwest, Kansas City; 
Lebanon; Lee’s Summit; Liberty; Mt. Vernon; Pacific; Ray- 
town; Ritenour, St. Louis County; Beaumont, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Vashon, St. Louis; University City; West Plains. 

Kirksville State Teachers College offered a one-week semi- 
nar in driver education in November, 1947, and had an en- 
rollment of 36. Another was held the week of January 5. 


Washington University, St. Loufs, now offering a major 
and minor in health, physical education, and recreation, has 
the following new members in the department: Blair Gullion, 
director; Frank Cumiskey; Dorothea Dunbar; Wilbur Ewbank; 
Helen Knight; Frank Noble; Anne Ross; Raymond Snyder; 
Irwin Uteritz. 


The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 
Vicinity sponsored the Charles Weidman Dance Group in a 
concert in the auditorium of University City High School on 
February 3. A master lesson by Charles Weidman was pre- 
sented at Washington University on February 2. 


NORTH DAKOTA .. . . .... By Grace O. Rhonemus 
The council of the NDHPER association and college and 
city directors voted that a recommendation be made to the 
state department to the effect that twenty-four quarter hours 
or sixteen semester hours be the minimum for a teaching minor 
in secondary schools, that the minimum be nine hours in 
elementary schools, and that this be put into effect by Sep- 
tember, 1949. It was also agreed that the NDHPER presi- 
dents of each district be included on the council. . 

Strength tests in the elementary school, compil d by Rose 
Gaffney of the Fargo Woodrow Wilson School, were given to 
children three times a year. Much interest has been shown 
in this project by the pupils and teachers. Officers of the 
Fargo Physical Education Club are Flora Frick, Moorhead 
Teachers College, president; Hazel Dettman, Agassiz Junior 
High School, vice president; Edna Hanson, Horace Mann 
Junior High School, secretary-treasurer. This organization 
has met regularly for many years. The meeting, held on the 
first Wednesday of every month, opens with a dinner at the 
Graver Hotel. This club is sponsoring a women’s officials rat- 
ing board to be organized in the state. Miss Elsie Raer, Agri- 
cultural College, and Miss Eunice Way, University of North 
Dakota, attended basketball officiating clinics in Minneapolis 
on December 6 and February 21. 

A recreation club for leaders has been organized in Grand 
Forks. It is sponsored by the city park board and the men’s 
and women’s physical education departments at the University. 
It is an outgrowth of a workshop in recreation, under the di- 
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rection of Mrs. Anne Livingston of the National Recreation 
Association. Its purpose is to train leaders in the city $0 
that they can promote the right kind of recreational activity j, 
their clubs. Surrounding towns are invited to send leaders 

Physical education clubs for majors have been organized fo 
the first time at the University. Square and social dance 
classes for men and women are being offered as part of the 
required course for majors this year. Miss Maldean Me. 
Laughlin of the women’s department teaches the course. The 
women’s rifle team at the University motored to Brookj 
South Dakota, for a rifle match with the Agricultural College 
students. At the same time the men played basketball ang 
the ROTC took part in a rifle match. 


Bismarck High School and Grand Forks High School ap 


teaching corecreational dance as a unit of their physical edy. 
cation: program. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA ee ae By Marion Avery 

Plans are going forward toward the reestablishment of the 
California Coaching Clinic for next summer. The time will 
be August 9 to 20, the place, the California Polytechnic College 
in San Luis Obispo, and the chairman of the planning com- 
mittee, Mr. Hal Youngman of Monterey, California. 

A joint committee formed of representatives from the 
CAHPER and the California Interscholastic Federation is 
working on the problem of developing an acceptable policy for 
the extended day payment of coaches and teachers. 

CAHPER is sponsoring the February issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. A symposium is being edited 
for this issue by Miss Elizabeth Matson of the College of the 
Pacific. Several prominent people in our profession in the 
state have contributed articles. 

Sterling S. Winans, formerly recreation consultant with the 
California Youth Authority, has been appointed new state 
director of recreation under legislation set up last spring. A 
seven-man commission, appointed by Governor Warren, had 
its first meeting in September. Dr. Dykstra, Provost at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, is chairman of the 
commission. Other members include the state president of 
the PTA, the vice president of the State Federation of Labor, 
YWCA, YMCA, Boy Scouts, and civic leaders. Several have 
served on community recreation commissions. An appropri- 
ation of $79,000 has been made for financing this work until 
June 30, 1948. 

Miss Mildred E. Head, organizer of physical education for 
Essex County, England, is visiting in the United States for 
three months. She spent the week of December 15-19 in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Miss Winifred Van Hagen, California 
state consultant in physical education, ably conducted Miss Head 
through her week’s program. At a luncheon at the Fremont 
High School in Oakland, members of the Fremont High School 
and Oakland supervisory staffs learned much of interest about 
physical education in the English schools when Miss Head 
was asked to talk to them for a few minutes. 


UTAH -. . . « «= «~~ «~~ By Vaughn L. Hall 

The people of Salt Lake City and Utah are elated that the 
Southwest District convention is scheduled for this city in 
1948.: -A conference committee has been formed and is at 
work on the details of the meeting. The committee is as fol- 
lows: H.~B.. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural College; 
Alice Bronson, University of Utah; Bernice Moss, University 
of Utah; Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University; Ken- 
neth Scott, Salt Lake City recreation director; Lee Liston, 
president, UAHPER; and Vaughn L. Hall, state director of 
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health, physical education, and recreation. 

The Chamber of Commerce is lending its support to this 
project and we are all anxious to make the 1948 convention 
successful in every detail. 
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By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


OHIO... ‘ ; . . a - «By Paul Landis 

The school and community health education programs in 
Ohio will be greatly expanded as a result of an additional 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The state de- 
partment of health, education, and welfare has organized an 
Extended Health Education Project in cooperation with Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Kent State University, Miami 
University, Ohio University, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Cincinnati. 

A health coordinator on the staff of each participating uni- 
versity will be available, upon request, for consultative serv- 
ices to the elementary and secondary schools in the state. 
Many of the schools which have participated in the School 
and Community Health Education Project during the past three 
years are not only continuing the program on a permanent 
basis but are expanding the program to include the elementary 
and junior high schools. This growth and expansion has 
created a need for adequately trained teachers in health edu- 
cation. To meet the need for qualified personnel, the six 
participating universities are making a special effort to im- 
prove both the pre-service and in-service training program 
in health education. The pre-service training program will 
involve, not only the specialized teacher in health education, 
but also some training of all elementary and secondary teach- 
ers in the field of health education. The in-service training 
program of teachers will be based upon the immediate needs 
and requests for such assistance. Each university will be pre- 
pared to conduct health education workshops, demonstrations, 
conferences, institutes, and summer courses for the in-service 
training of teachers in health education. University health 
committees with representation from various departments such 
as health and physical education, biological science, social 
science, health service, home economics, education, guidance, 
administration, and others will direct the program and make 
special efforts to correlate the teaching of health education 
with all subjects in the curriculum. 

The State Department of Education, the Ohio Department 
of Health, and the Ohio Department of Public Welfare spon- 
sored a health education workshop at Indian Lake, Russell’s 
Point, Ohio, September 7-13, 1947. Various staff members 
from the Department of State and special consultants worked 
with university health coordinators and university health com- 
mittee personnel from the six participating universities to coop- 
eratively develop the detailed plans and procedures for the 
Extended Health Education Project. Seventy-five representa- 
tives were in attendance. 

_As a result of the President’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion which was held in Washington, D. C., May 6-8, 1947, 
Governor Thomas J. Herbert has organized an Ohio Com- 
mittee on Fire Safety. The purpose of this committee is to 
develop an action program on fire prevention which will be 
directed from the office of the State Fire Marshal, Ray R. 
Gill. The chairman of the subcommittee on education is Paul 
E. Landis, state supervisor. 

_In response to several requests from interested organiza- 
tions, the State Department of Education is taking steps to 
develop a program of school shop safety in the schools of 
Ohio. Responsibility for directing the project has been placed 
in the division of health, physical education, recreation, and 
safety. A statewide committee is being organized with repre- 
sentatives from the State Department of Education, the Ohio 
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Safety Council, safety supervisors, instructors and teachers, 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, Safety Engineering So- 
cieties, teacher-training institutions, Superintendents Associa- 
tion, and the National Safety Council. 


INDIANA pF ha yg Men Se Sl Sel. Ga 

A number of clinics in physical education have been planned 
for the State of Indiana by the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the division of health 
and physical education of the State Board of Health, and co- 
operating colleges and universities. By holding these in cen- 
trally located colleges throughout the state long-distance trav- 
eling will be unnecessary. School administrators, as well as 
men and women physical education teachers and coaches, are 
being invited. Designed to provide practical help on both pro- 
gram and methods, the clinics will consist primarily of demon- 
strations of methods used in teaching various activities, mov- 
ing pictures, and actual participation by those in attendance. 
As an added attraction, the group will be guests at an inter- 


collegiate athletic contest held in conjunction with the clinic. 


Two of the clinics were scheduled at Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, on January 13, and at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, on February 4. The staff for the Butler clinic included 
Galvin Walker, Marcia Reisser and Majessa Whipple, all of 
Butler, Clara Hester of the Normal College of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Steve Geisler of Indianapolis School 91. 

Robert Yoho, state director of health and physical educa- 
tion and convention manager for the Midwest convention, re- 
ports that all of his committees are making progress with 
plans for the convention. Dr. Leon Kranz, president of the 
Midwest, was in Indianapolis for a conference with him on 
November 28. 

Editorial plans call for several pages of pictures in the 
February issue of the Newsletter of the IAHPER. All 
members are urged to send to the editor for possible use pic- 
tures of their own school activities in physical education, 
health, and recreation. 

Ruth Bird, director of the women’s physical education de- 
partment at Butler University, reports a growing interest in 
coeducational physical education classes. These classes can 
be elected as one of the required physical education courses. 
Activities include ice skating, table tennis, shuffleboard, and 
folk dancing. 

The women’s department at Purdue is sponsoring five swim- 
ming sports days this season. The two remaining dates are 
February 28, when Ohio State, DePauw, and Indiana visit 
the Purdue campus, and March 13 with Dennison, Butler, Wit- 
tenburg, and Indiana State as guests. 

Ball State Teachers College held a driver education and 
training course early in December. This was one of several 
that the State Department of Public Instructon is sponsoring 
throughout the state this year. Paul B. Williams, director 
of health and physical education, was coordinator for the 
course. Thirty-nine certificates were issued to teachers repre- 
senting thirty different schools. 

Dr. David Glascock is serving as acting head of the men’s 
physical education department at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, due to the death of Arthur Strum. 

The Indiana High School Athletic Association held twenty- 
five basketball rules clinics throughout the state last fall. Ro- 
bert Hinshaw, assistant commissioner, has long been an active 
member of the IAHPER. 

Garrett Epply, field consultant in recreation for Indiana 
University, reports that the second annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute is scheduled for February 23-27 at Poka- 
gon State Park, near Angola. 


LUNGS . . tw tw wl wl Cw Cw: «CUBy 6UCCiiferd €. Horton 

Superintendent Vernon L. Nickell has appointed a repre- 
sentative committee from the schools of the state to deal 
with the high school health curriculum. James E. Blue of 
Rockford has been appointed chairman of this committee. It 
is the function of this committee to (1) find teachers who are 
capable and willing to prepare and write health instruction ma- 
terials; (2) locate schools which are willing to try out and 
test these materials; (3) attempt to enlist and interest as 
many teachers and principals as possible in the secondary 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 
Canyon Inn, McCormick’s Creek State Park, Spencer, 
Indiana, March 18-20, 1948 

Thursday, March 18 
6:00 p.xt. Governing Board Dinner Meeting. 
8:00 p.m. Committee Meetings. 

Friday, March 19 

8:30-9:30 a.m. Registration. 

9:30 a.m. Opening of the Conference by Laura Huel- 
ster, University of Illinois, President. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Panel Discussion: “The Colorado Workshop Re- 

11:00 a.m. Address: “Historical Background of Physical 
Education in Midwest Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” Helen Barr, Denison University. 

12:30 p. ut. Luncheon. 

2:00 p.m. Continuation of session. 

Presiding: Jo Dunn, Albion College. 

(1) Report of Health Education Committee, Eliz- 
abeth Rearick, MacMurray College, Chairman. 

(2) “Shall We Change the Basketball Rules?” 
Esther French, Illinois State Normal University. 

(3) “Discriminatory Practices in Athletics,” Ber- 
nice Frey, Illinois State Normal University. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner. In‘ormal. 

8:00 p.m. Address: “Physical Education and Psychi- 
atry,” Annette C. Washburne, M.D., Associate 
Trofessor of Neuropsychiatry and Preventive 
Medicine, University of Wisconsin. 

9:00 p.as. Recreation Activities. 

Seturdav, March 20 

9:00 a.m. Business meeting. 

10:00 a. wr. 

Presiding: Hilda Schwehn, Purdue University. 

Address: “Observations of the Teacher on the 
Job.” Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of Education. 

Panel Discussion: “Implications for the Teacher 
Education Program.” 

12:30 p. xt. Luncheon. Meeting of old and new Govern- 
ing Boards. 











school health instruction ._program. Mrs. Hazel D. O’Neal, 
R.N. has been assigned by the State Department as an ad- 
visor to this committee. Ten different subcommittees have 
been set up to aid the executive committee in carrying out 
the statewide program. 

The first of a series of four state district meetings was held 
at Rockford, Illinois, on Saturday, November 8. The West 
Side High School was host to the association. The program 
was under the general direction of Ruth Lins, citv director 
of physical education in the public schools of Rockford. At- 
tendance at the meeting was well over five hundred. One of 
the highlights of the afternoon’s program: was a panel discus- 
sion by James E. Blue. chairman, State High School Health 
Committee: Leon G. Kranz, head of physical education de- 
partment, Northwestern University: Elsa Schneider, assistant 
state director of health and physical education; Arthur H 
Steinhaus, professor of physiology. George Williams College; 
and Helen Westerberg, George Williams College. chairman. 
The subject was “New Horizons in Health and Physical Fit- 
ness.” 

The second district meeting got under way at Danville 
High School Saturday morning, November 15. The general 
program was under the direction of Lester Bandy, boys’ high 
school phvsical education; Christabel Bock, physical educa- 
tion for high school girls: and A. E. Firebaugh, sunervisor of 
physical education for the elementary schools. Over three 
hundred elementary and secondary teachers attended the 
morning and afternoon sessions. The work presented by dif- 
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ferent schools in tumbling, balancing, rope skipping, rh 

and lead-up games was especially valuable sinte many of the 
teachers in the audience had not specialized in physical edy. 
cation. The afternoon session was given over entirely to 
basketball, wrestling, tennis, and other high school sports, 
Jerry Weese, president of the Danville Officials Association, 
directed the basketball clinic discussion on rule changes, 
E. Kenney, University of Illinois, delivered the principal aq. 
dress at the general meeting. His title was “Modern Trends 
in Physical Education.” Ray Duncan’s discussion of the stat. 
us of physical education in Illinois was especially enlighten. 
ing since he presented many personal experiences in the more 
than four years of service he has given to the state. 

The third district meeting was held at Carbondale, Satur. 
day, December 13. This meeting attracted about three hun- 
dred teachers from the southern part of the state. Dr. Doro. 
thy Davies, head of the women’s department, organized and 
directed the program. Dr. George Stafford of the University 
of Illinois spoke at some length on “A Recreational Program 
For Small High Schools.” In speaking on the subject, Dr, 
Stafford stressed two problems confronting small high schools 
today: (1) an understanding of the purpose of recreation; 
(2) the necessity for training recreation leaders and _ teach- 
ers of recreation. William Freeburg, gymnastic coach at 
Southern, discussed methods of teaching tumbling and box- 
ing. In the men’s basketball clinic, Merrill Thomas, Pick- 
neyville; Edward Bencini of Murphysboro; and Lynn Holder 
of Southern carried the discussion on offensive and defen- 
sive basketball to the coaches in attendance. Barbara Melvin, 
DuQuoin; Barbara Kerch of Granite City; Zita Spradling 
of Southern; and Jean Stehr of Southern directed events in 
the sectional demonstration for women. 


Al Lewis and Miss Wilma Moore, directors of physical 
education for boys and girls at Princeton High School, re- 
port another school has gone on a five-day-a-week program 
in physical education for both boys and girls. 


Princeton has solved the problem of having but one gym- 
nasium to be used by both boys and girls in connection with 
the five-day program by scheduling the boys for the gymna- 
sium on Mondays and Thursdays, the girls on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, and a corecreation class on Fridays. The fifth 
period for girls is used for health instruction on Mondays. 
The boys receive their health instruction on Wednesdays. By 
using a corridor, the boys get in a fifth period in tumbling 
and individual activities on Tuesdays. 

Miss Maura Conlisk has been appointed as a representative 
from the Illinois Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation to the steering committee of the Illinois See- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. The purpose of this 
committee is to attempt to improve the secondary school cur- 
riculum on a statewide basis. It is composed of representa- 
tives from the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the curriculum committee of the Illinois Secondary School 
Principals Association. 

On February 27 and 28 a clinic on fencing will be held 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The clinic 
will be devoted to orientation, demonstrating, and explaining 
the sport’s participatory value as a physical education, inter- 
scholastic, intramural, recreational, and leisure-time activi- 
ty. There will also be given a demonstration and explana- 
tion of its value for handicapped children. 


The University of Illinois realizes the problems that con- 
front the sport, utter lack of knowledge about the activity 
itself and what it can do for students and adults, and the 
tremendous shortage of instructors and coaches to teach the 
skills involved. During the two days of the clinic, the sport will 
be presented in its entirety for the purpose of orientation and 
to assist in the solution of local problems involving fencing. 


The ultimate aim of the clinic is to determine who would 
be interested in enrolling during the summer session in a course 
designed to teach individuals the skills and techniques of in- 
structing and coaching the sport. For details about the pro- 
gram, write to Maxwell R. Garret, fencing coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Wee ww by L. W. Olds 

The Michigan Recreation Association recently held its 
annual winter meeting at Lansing, Michigan. A large majority 
of the state recreation directors were present. 

A meeting was held during the month of January at Haven 
Hill Lodge, Highland Recreation Area, near Milford, for the 
purpose of discussing better use of our outdoor facilities, with 
some thirty superintendents from southeastern Michigan and 
representatives from the teacher-training institutions present. 

Dr. J. B. Nash addressed the Association of Secondary 
School Principals at Lansing on the subject of educational 
recreation. Some four hundred principals representing the en- 
tire state were present. While in Lansing, Dr. Nash acted as 
consultant to the Outdoor Education Inter-State Agencies on 
recreation. Representatives from eight departments of the state 
government together with several agencies were in attendance. 

The winter sports areas centering about the northern cities 
are making preparations for one of the largest programs in 
the history of outdoor recreation. 


Detroit was recently designated as the place for holding the 
final Olympic try-outs in men’s and women’s swimming. 

The National AAU cross-country champ‘onships will be 
held next fall under the auspices of Wavne University. 

Many friends will be happv to know that Dr. George May, 
for some forty years an active phvsical education director at 
Yale University and the University of Michigan, is enjoving 
excellent health, Dr. May makes his home at the Michigan 
Union at the University of Michigan where he mingles daily 
with the students on campus. 


WEST VIRGIN'A — By Charity W. White 
The Marshall College men’s department has organized a 
physical education club with Dr. Fitch acting as faculty ad- 
viser. Marshall has two new people on the campus who are 
much interested in phvsical education and who want to see a 
real program developed in the elementary school. Dr. Banks 
Wilburn, dean of Teachers College, and Dr. Fitzwater, co- 
ordinator of research, are directing their efforts toward the 
improvement of the program for the elementary school. 

Mr. Steve Herrick announces that the state high school 
tournament in wrestling has been set for March 5. Mr. Her- 
tick has been conducting clinics throughout the state to en- 
courage the use of wrestling as an activity for the high school 
pregram. 

In order to educate the spectator-public and various student 
bodies, leaflets have been prepared and explanations are made 
via public address systems during the clinics. The new type 
of wrestling is faster and more spectacular, and the participant 
is aiming toward falls rather than the time advantage set 
up under the old rules. Mr. Herrick advocates the use of the 
basketball score board and public address system in order to 
keep snectators posted on progress of each bout. 

At West Virginia University the new, fully equipped student 
activity center opened on January 15. This building will act 
as a student union until another is secured, according to John 
G. Scherlacher who has been active in the organization and 
administration of the center. 

The building, a former navy recreation plant, includes large 
dance floors, snack room, reception rooms, bowling alleys, arts 
and crafts rooms, stage, photography, and other club meeting 
rooms. Provisions are being made to add a swimming pool in 
the future. 

Dean G. Ott Romney announced that the bulletin concerning 
the new recreation major is now available and may be ob- 
tained by writing the office of phvsical education. 

The Women’s Recreation Association has purchased photog- 
raphy equipment for making movie films of intramural sports. 
At the present, finals of the girls’ basketball and volleyball 
tournaments have been made. The use of the camera has stimu- 
lated interest and enthusiasm in the games. 

Fairmont College and West Virginia University collaborated 
on an exhibition of swimming and fancy diving recently at 
Elizabeth Moore pool. Performing before the Dolphin mem- 
bers and guests, the group demonstrated various strokes and 
dives, explaining common faults and their correction. Miss 
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Nelle Walter was in charge of the visiting group. 

Dean G. Ott Romney was a principal speaker at the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. He stated that the approaching 
shorter work week poses a frightening problem. The thing we 
are manufacturing fastest is leisure time and we are doing very 
little to educate people for its use. This is one of the major, 
social, economic, and political problems facing the world today. 


WISCONSIN .... . By Florence Prybylowski 

Officers who are to serve in directing the activities of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education for 
the gear 1947-48 are the following: past president, George 
Wolf, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee; president. Ann 
Thomas, Teachers College, LaCrosse; president-elect, Clifford 
Fagan, UIAA office, Marinette; vice president, Marie L. Carns, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; treasurer, Ray Montieth, 
Wilson Junior High School, Appleton; secretary, Florence 
Prybylowski, Teachers College, LaCrosse. 


At an organization meeting of the officers held in Milwau- 
kee, plans were laid for the reorganization and‘ function of 
many of the standing committees. It was also agreed that the 
Committee on Research wou!'d be the most active group, since 
it would correlate its work with that of the Statewide Phys- 
ical Education Committee. 

Two more of the supervisory conferences on physical educa- 
tion were held, one at Sheboygan, the other at Eau Claire. The 
purpose of these conferences is to concentrate for one day 
on what a gcod program in physical education should offer. 
This is done by demonstration and discussion with and for 
those in attendance. Those invited and encouraged to attend 
and participate are sunerintendents, principals. supervisors, 
school board members, PTA members, citv officials, physical 
education teachers, and boys and girls who are leaders in 
phvsical education. 

One of the outcomes of the work of the state committee is 
the publication of Bulletin No. 13, which may be had upon 
request from John Callahan of the State Denartment of Edu- 
cation at Madison. The bulletin is entitled Interscholastic Ath- 
letics and the Curriculum. 


Contents of the bulletin may be determined from a listing 
of its section titles. These are: (1) Introduction (Basic Prin- 
cip'es. Purpose of Interscholastic Athletics): (2) Program 
for Boys; (3) Standards (Administration, Program Exnan- 
sion, Health and Welfare of the Participant, Eligibility, 
Limitations, Personnel, Awards, Officials); (4) Athletics 
for Girls: (5) Proposed Studies in Interscholastic Athletics 
in Wisconsin. , 

During the one-year period in which this study was being 
made, the following members served on the committee: H. J. 
Antholz and U. E. Klontz, superintendents of schools at 
Spooner and Janesville respectivelv; Elizabeth McGinness and 
Ann Thomas, instructors of physical education at Sheboygan 
and LaCrosse; Clifford Fagan, representative for the Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Marinette; and 
chairman Howard G. Danford, formerly of Madison, now of 
the University of Florida at Tallahassee. It is the hope of the 
committee that the bulletin may prove of value to those who 
are responsible for organizing and directing interscholastic pro- 
grams in Wisconsin. 

It is with sorrow and deep regret that we note the passing 
of Harrv Merritt of the State Department of Education. His 
death is felt as a keen loss to the state. and especially to phys- 
ical educators for he was a true friend in promoting their cause. 


The State Teachers College at LaCrosse announces that its 
first group of recreation maiors will be graduated this June. 
The recreation course was instituted four years ago after much 
studv. The staff was enlarged and the curriculum revised to 
make the added major course a worthwhile one. 

Officers for the Wisconsin Recreation Association include: 
Pat Dawson, Janesville, president; Sam Basan, Milwaukee, 
vice president; G. M. Phelan. Kinosha, secretary-treasurer. 

At a fall meeting held in Milwaukee the association turned 
down a proposal for a state baseball tournament. The follow- 
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ing tournaments were awarded: basketball, Wauwatosa; skat- 
ing, Milwaukee County Parks; badminton and dartball, West 
Allis; softball, Sheboygan; women’s volleyball, Milwaukee; 
men’s volleyball, Madison; chess, Sheboygan; horseshoes, 
Waukesha; golf, Racine; shuffleboard, Janesville. 

Because of the heavy entry in the annual state tournament 
in softball and basketball, a committee was named to work 
out a district meet setup. Division of the state into four dis- 
tricts was proposed, but further study as to how this might 
best be done was left to the committee. 

Another committee was named to study eligibility rules, 
especially those governing amateurism and residence. , The 
residence rule has become an important recreation problem in 
larger communities. 

The State Physical Education Curriculum Committee has 


as its newly elected chairman Elizabeth McGinness of North 
High School in Sheboygan. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schoo!s, Seattle, Wash. 


Victoria Schmidt, chairman of the Pre-Convention Dance 
Session to be held in Kansas City on April 19, 9:00 a. m.-5 :00 
P.M., announces the following program: 


Master Lessons 


(Open to all enrollees in the Pre-Convention Session) 

1. “The use of Percussion Music in Dance,” Helen Gregory, 
University of Oklahoma. 

2. “Mexican and South American Dances,” Gertrude X. 
Mooney, University of Miami. 

3. “Modern Dance,” Eleanor 
Chicago. 

4. “Square and Round Dances,” Helen Dunbar, Normandy 
High School, Normandy, Missouri. 


Lauer, Actors 


Company, 


Demonstrations 


1. “High School Composition based on a Folk Approach,” 
directed by Elizabeth Schneider, Normandy High School. 

2. “College Composition based on a Rhythmic Approach,” 
directed by Helen Gftegory, University of Oklahoma. 

The editor’s appeal resulted in a huge pile of letters from 
nearly every state in the district. Abridging has been necessary 
but we hope we have succeeded in presenting a true picture of 
the South. 

Eleanor Foreman is faculty adviser to the newly organized 
Square Dance Group at Alabama College, Montevallo. Headed 
by Juliette Cope, president, some 45 students and faculty mem- 
bers meet weekly to learn new dances and practice calling. On 
November 21 the Recreation Association cooperated in staging 
the “Turkey Trot,” a square dance meeting for everyone. The 
Square Dance Group demonstrated several squares and every- 
one danced such favorites as “Buffaloes and Injuns” and 
various Southern squares. A feature of the evening was the 
student band including piano, fiddles, two guitars, a jug, and a 
rub board. By popular demand square dancing was included 
in the Christmas party of the Recreation Association. A 
demonstration including Southern square dancing, western 
squares, New England quadrilles, a Kentucky Running Set, 
and some Round Dances will be presented in the spring. 

Alaveta Hutson of Tuskegee Institute reports that last year’s 
activities placed great emphasis on medern dance so their 
January dance program was a folk festival featuring “Dances 
Around the World.” The annual spring program will include 
primitive and modern dance as well as folk forms. The Tus- 
kegee dance bulletin board displays current issues of dance 
magazines, articles, and pictures according to a monthly theme 


. 


such as “Leading Men and Women in Dance,” “Dance in 
Education,” “Why Technique?” etc. Activities of the dance 
group have included performances at local hospitals and eo}. 
leges. A more extensive trip is planned for this year in order 
to exchange programs with other schools. 

Elizabeth A. Ludwig writes that the University of Arkansas 
has regular classes in modern dance, folk, and American coyn. 
try dance. Coeducational square dance and social dance classes 
are taught on a non-credit basis in cooperation with the Student 
Union Activities Board. On February 3 Miss Ludwig anq 
Mary Helen Scurlock directed a lecture-demonstration for the 
AAUW. Modern dance techniques and several short dance 
studies were included in the program. 


Nellie-Bond Dickinson sends word that Florida State Uni- 
versity at Tallahassee offers dance as a part of the required 
freshman program. Dance classes are open to men but so far 
only folk dancing has been elected by the latter. The human. 
ities course, required of all students, includes six lecture- 
demonstrations on dance through the ages, showing how man 
has danced, for what purpose, and the roots of influence seen 
in contemporary dance. The Advanced Contemporary Dance 
Group appears in these lecture-demonstrations each semester. 
On November 21 the Dance Group presented “Chicago” to 
the Sandburg poem with music by Kachaturian, and “Dark 
and Silenced Spaces” (Palmgren-Godowsky). On February 
19 they gave a lecture-demonstration at the Southern District 
convention in Birmingham. They have also cooperated with a 
Shakespearean class and produced a Pavane and a Gaillard 
characteristic of that period. Future plans include a program 
with the University Mixed Choir. 





Midwest District Attention! 
News Notes due by February 20! 











Dancing at Florida A. & M. College is directed by Mrs. 
Sophronia S. Steele. Twice a week the department sponsors 
“Community Play Night,” a gala evening of folk and square 
dancing for young and old. The visit of Franziska Boas last 
season greatly stimulated modern dance and men are enrolled 
for the first time in these classes. The Modern Dance Club, 
including 35 girls and 2 men, is working toward its February 
recital. The program includes 4 major themes: negro religion 
and folk lore, emphasizing the negro spirituals; popular music; 
presentation of ‘And So We Learn” from the script in Radir’s 
Modern Dance for the Youth of America; negro contributions 
to American culture depicting scenes in the life of George 
Washington Carver. The college Lyceum Series has presented 
the Strawbridge Dancers and Eleanor King this season. 


Noon-hour dancing is a Friday feature at the Ahrens Trade 
High School in Louisville, Kentucky, according to Doris 
Eisenmenger. This recreational activity is stimulated by a 
regular class in social dancing as well as modern and square 
dance classes. A group of advanced students presented “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” at a Class Day program on January 23. 

Minnie E. Ratliff is faculty adviser for dance activities at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston. Elementary 
rhythms, modern dance, social, tap, foreign folk, and American 
country dancing are offered. The Advanced Modern Dance 
Class will present a spring recital and the Advanced Modern 
Dance Group, in collaboration with the Tech Theater Players 
will present a lecturé-demonstration in February. A square 
dance club, directed by Edna Yarbrough and Mrs. Jean Hick- 
man was organized the first of the year. 


Louisiana State University has had a dance major on the 
graduate level for several years and is planning an under- 
graduate major in dance. All freshman girls must take one 
semester of modern dance and intermediate and advanced 
classes are offered as well as folk, square, ballroom, and tap. 
The Modern Dance Group was reorganized this fall under the 
directorship of Anne Betts and Mrs. Catherine Savant. Eleven 
girls and six boys comprise the senior group and fifteen girls 
are in the apprentice group. On December 15 the combined 
groups presented a concert “Jesu Bambino,” “A Christmas Toy 
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KATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
Semple Ballot, 1948 
(Vote for one person for each office) 
National Secretary, 1948-50 (to succeed Jane Fox) : 
(1 Helen B. Knight, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

() Margaret Small Mains, University of Illinois 
National Treasurer, 1948-50 (to succeed Karen Burt) : 

0 Dorothea Lensch, Bureau Parks and Recreation, 

Portland, Oregon 
0 Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s College University 
of North Carolina 
Member-at-Large, 1948-50 (to succeed Louise Kloepper) : 
O Ralph A. Piper, University of Minnesota 
0 Mildred P. Stewart, Mary Washington College, 
University of Virginia 
Advisory Member, 1948-50 (to succeed Martha Hill) : 
(1 Hermine Sauthoff, Board of Education, Madison, 
Wis. 

(1 Marian Van Tuyl, San Francisco Dance League 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
NNR 5c SS otha cana pig tn tscaeneestpees has nsan tego ae 
OSS Te i ee oe eae ee ene 
OSE CE 2 I a LS eee 
All elections will take place at district as well as the 
national convention. In case you do not attend elections 
at the Dance Section business meeting at the national 
convention, mail your vote in April to Jane Fox, Na- 
tional Secretary, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

Indiana. 

Note: Anyone wishing to place additional names upon 
ballot must have signatures of ten members. This in- 
formation must be mailed to chairman of Nominating 
Committee, Marie J. Hanss, Physical Education Division 


St. Louis Public Schools, 1540 South Grand Bivd., St. 
Louis, Missouri, by February 21, 1948. 














Shop,” and “The Night Before Christmas.” Also on the pro- 
gram were “Americana” (Grainger) choreographed by William 
Murphy and first presented on the Hanya Holm Workshop 
program at Colorado College last summer. 

Virginia Moomaw of Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina tells of plans for the Annual Arts Forum to 
be held March 11-13 to stimulate creative work in the arts 
and bring about better understanding of the inter-relationship 
of the arts. Martha Hill will teach classes in “Elements of 
Composition” and will lead the discussion and criticism of 
dances presented by each of the guest schools after the chore- 
ography program. Aaron Copland will discuss “Music Written 
for Dance” and Lennox Robinson will represent the Drama. 
There will also be leaders in the fields of art and creative writ- 
ing. Exhibits to be sent in by guest schools will show staging, 
costuming, and elements of dance composition and production. 
The dance group of Woman’s College presented a program 
on December 9 featuring a poem presented in three ways to 
show the effect of different accompaniment on the same dance. 
In the first dance the poem was spoken by a reader, next the 
dancers did the speaking, and finally the dance was performed 
to drum rhythms. 

Mrs. Hulbert S. Clarke writes that dance at the YWCA 
in Oklahoma City emphasizes creative work, inspiration from 
world-famous dancers, and civic cooperation. Three creative 
groups, the children’s composition group, junior demonstration 
group, and adult concert group have grown directly out of 
classroom work. In addition there is the scholarship children’s 
dance chorus including 500-600 children who, without the 
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scholarship arrangement, would have had no dance opportunities, 
and a negro group called the Association Dancers. Special 
attention has been given to training dance leaders among the 
negro community and this year “The Juggler of Notre Dame” 
was presented at the negro high school under negro leadership 
with Mrs. Clarke as advisor. At Christmas time Helen 
Gregory’s Orchesis group from Oklahoma University revived 
a pre-war custom and joined with the YWCA presenting “The 
Juggler.” This group works closely with the YWCA and 
participates in the short courses which have been presented 
here by such dancers as Kreutzberg, Ronny Johanssen, Mar- 
garet H’Doubler, Hanya Holm, and Louise Kloepper. The 
YWCA dance groups have also cooperated with the Municipal 
Symphonic Choir and Symphony Orchestra and various music 
groups in connection with the parks department. 


According to Jerry Fuller, the Houston, Texas, YWCA is 
making a study of modern dance to find its value and use in 
the community. Interest is being developed through movies and 
demonstrations. The YWCA dance program includes modern, 
tap, ballroom, and square dancing. A square dance demonstra- 
tion was given at a recent health education party and various 
dance groups will participate in a spring program for the 
World Fellowship Fund. 

Dance is a hybrid activity at the University of Texas, hav- 
ing afhliations with both the physical education and the drama 
departments. Armantine Dunlap Douglass is in charge of the 
former and Shirlee Dodge, of the latter. In the physical educa- 
tion department a dance night is held at the end of each 
semester to present the work of students in tap, creative, folk, 
and social dancing. The program is planned to demonstrate a 
semesters work from beginning techniques to finished and 
original dances. The two coeducational folk and Social dance 
classes also join in a party each semester to use the dances 
they have learned in a social situation. Orchesis is working 
on plans for a spring program which will consist of the “Nut- 
cracker Suite” and a serious dance drama, the nature of which 
has not yet been determined. The drama department offers 
academically rated beginning and advanced creative dance 
courses including technique, improvisation, choreography, and 
percussion. Dance students participate in concerts, dramatic, 
and musical productions. From October 29-November 1 they 
performed “Next Big River” and “Chisholm Trail” in the 
spirit of western cowboy ballads for “Green Grow the Lilacs.” 
December 9-13 they danced “Pavane” in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
On February 8 “Every Time I Feel the Spirit,” accompanied 
by the a capella choir was presented as part of Religious Em- 
phasis Week. In the production of Lorca’s “Dona Rosita” on 
February 16-21, dance fuses into the inner line in a “stream- 
of-consciousness” manner to manifest inner, unspoken qualities 
of the characters. On April 14-17 both classes will combine to 
perform “Dance Suite” as half of a music concert. 


Students at Randolph-Macon College in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
are enthusiastic over progress in the dance department which 
is headed by Eleanor Struppa. Two new dance courses, history 
of dance and dance composition, have been recently added to 
the curriculum on an academic basis. The Dance Group is 
planning a recital of student choreography in March and later 
in the spring will collaborate with the Greek department in 
producing the “Bacchae” of Euripides. 

Directed by Claudia Moore Read, the Concert Dance Club 
of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 
presented its annual recital on January 14. The Junior Dance 
Group, directed by the Concert Club’s president, Betty Shaffer, 
participated in the concert. The program included a group of 
negro spirituals, some ballads adapted from Burl Ives’ record- 
ings, a suite of Stephen Foster melodies—and “If the United 
Nations Fails—?” a dramatic composition by Mrs. Read de- 
picting reactions of various people upon hearing such news and 
pointing a direction the world might take. Recent activities 
of the Concert Dance Club include a trip to Richmond to see 
the Theatre Guild production of “Oklahoma,” and participation 
in the Athletic Recreation Association’s Carnival. In May 
the group will present “Alice in Danceland” as its May Day 
Festival program in the outdoor theatre. 
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The Column of Youth 


WHITE marble reproduction of the “Column of 

Youth,” a study of the typical college youth, 

symbolizing much of the work of R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie, artist, physician, and teacher, was unveiled at 
the NEA headquarters on Saturday, December 13,'and 
placed in the custody of the NEA. This memorial to 
R. Tait McKenzie was conceived by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation and contributed by its own members to perpetuate 
the memory of their former president who as a physical 
educator brought honor to the profession and as a 
sculptor won international acclaim. The original column 
was reproduced in marble by Louis Milione. 


The dedication and presentation of the column to the 
NEA was an expression of appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
for the interest and support which has been accorded 
by the NEA since 1937 when it became one of the 
departments of the National Education Association. 
During this period the department has gathered sig- 
nificant strength and stature. 


Those present at the ceremony included Mr. Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA; Mr. Glenn 
E. Snow, president of the NEA; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New 
York University ; Mr. Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia 
public schools; Mrs. R. Tait McKenzie, Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, president, AAHPER; Dr. Ben 
W. Miller, executive secretary, AAHPER. 

At the time of the dedication ceremony the life and 
work of Dr. McKenzie were reviewed by his long-time 
friend and associate, Dr. Jay B. Nash, whose remarks 
are presented below. 


R. Tait McKenzie 
By Jay B. Nash 


E unveil this “Column of Youth” as a perpetual memory 

to Dr. R. Tait McKenzie and to the youth of the world. 
Standing as it does in the national headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in the National Education Association Building, it will 
be a constant reminder of the faith which must be placed in 
the leadership which youth will take in the world of tomorrow. 
Back to back and hand in hand the young man and young woman 
in the “Column of Youth” symbolize the best in today reaching 
out for a better tomorrow. It is young people who will be 
alert to the significance of the contributions of physical edu- 
cation to an era when life will be fuller and man’s creative 
spirit will be free. 

This column is tangible evidence of the high esteem accorded 
Dr. McKenzie in physical education. Those of us who were 
privileged to sit with him at tea or stand in his studio at 
Pine Street in Philadelphia felt. deeply his warm spirit of 
friendship. In committee mectings his scientific thinking was 
always helpful. However, it was at the banquet table, at forum 
discussions» watching a track meet or a sunset, with small 
groups of his intimate friends, that his words and sparkling 
personality gave “wings and fire” to creative aspirations. 

He was a physician. This foundation in the field of medi- 
cine laid the basis for and stimulated his: interest in the human 
organism inaction. As a major in the Royal Army Medical 





Dr. Glenn E. Snow, President of the NEA, addressing the group as- 
sembled for the ded.cation ceremony. The “Column of Youth” appears 
in the left foreground while the plaque concerning the memorial can 
be dimly seen in the center background. The text of this plaque will 
be found at the end of the article. 


Corps, Dr. McKenzie performed stellar and pioneer work 
in the fields of rehabilitation and physical re-education. He 
returned to this country in the winter of 1916-17, but went al- 
most immediately into service in Canada where he was as- 
signed to the planning and inspection of hospitals engaged in the 
rehabilitation of soldiers who had been in World War I. 


It was in his lectures in anatomy while endeavoring to il- 
lustrate the progress of fatigue in man that he hastily mod- 
eled with inexperienced fingers the four masks in facial ex- 
pression which commanded the attention of both artistic and 
scientific groups. His books are largely in the field of physical 
medicine. They include Exercise in Education and Medicine, 
Treatment of Convalescent Soldiers by Physical Means, and 
Reclaiming the Maimed. 


It was in the field of anatomy, particularly, that Dr. MeKenzie 
began his “modeling in the living clay.” Recognition of his 
work in the field of physical rehabilitation was world wide. 
Dr. McKenzie was one of the early accepted fellows in the 
American Academy of Physical Medicine and was its presi- 
dent in the last years of his life. 


He was a physical educator. From the time of Dr. McKen- 
zie’s admission to McGill University, he was an active par- 
ticipant in physical education. In 1890, while occupied in the 
study of medicine, he was appointed an instructor in gym- 
nastics to succeed Dr. James Naismith and in 1901 he formed 
the first basketball team in Canada. Dr. McKenzie’s intern- 
ship was spent at the Montreal General Hospital and for ten 
years in the early 1890’s he was a lecturer in the Department - 
of Anatomy: of the Medical College and, at the same time, 
acted as Medical Director of Physical Training. It was here 
that the four masks “Effort,” “Breathlessness,” “Fatigue,” and 

“Exhaustion” were developed. 
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Left to right: Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, President 


AAHPER; Mrs. McKenzie, Philadelphia; Dr. Jay B. Nash, member of the McKenzie Me- 


morial Committee; Mr. Grover W. Mueller, chairman, McKenzie Memorial Committee. 


Dr. McKenzie came to the University of Pennsylvania in 
1904. He remarked, “The policy of the department may, 
then, be said to contain something of the hospital clinic, a 
great deal of the classroom and laboratory, and a little of the 
arena.” He commented that in the early days at the Univer- 
sity his work was crowned with “triumph” and fraught with 
“disaster” but he remarked, years later, that “all this stir 
makes an impression on the faculty—and the students are en- 
thusiastic.” Together with Dr. William Stecher, who came 
to the Philadelphia‘ public schools in 1906, Dr. McKenzie made 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia public 
schools pioneer centers for the promotion of physical education. 

He was successively president of the American Physical 
Education Association, president of the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges, and vice president of the 
Collegiate Society of Gymnastic Directors. 

In 1926, Dr. McKenzie with four others conceived the 
Academy of Physical Education. The original five members 
added five candidates yearly. In 1930 the Academy was 
formally organized with twenty-nine fellows. Dr. McKenzie 
acted as chairman of the preliminary group and later as 
president throughout his life. He prepared the seal of the 
American Academy of Physical Education and, at its presenta- 
tion, described it as showing a torch passed from one runner 
to another, bringing the sacred fire tothe altar. The torch 
symbolized the Academy with its idea of encouraging knowl: 
edge, raising standards, and raising physical education to the 
level of other learned professions. 

Later Dr. McKenzie described his concept of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education in the following terms: 

“The Academy should be something a little different from 
any other organization in physical education. Too many people 
are oppressed with the machinery of their work and miss the 
beauty of the finished product. The worker at the loom sees 
only the mechanics and never realizes the beauty of the com- 
pleted pattern. We need a body that concerns itself with the 
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ultimate pattern of what comes from the factory, letting others 
do some of the mechanical work if necessary. We need peo- 
ple, not just to gather data and publish it, but to think through 
the results and their implications. We need a group that will 
make authoritative statements and be didactic about it. Many 
people will publish the results of research, but there must be 
someone to see it as a whole and draw the conclusions from it. 
We need a group which has been touched with the “divine 
spark” which lifts its work above the everyday level and makes 
of it something special . . . Madame Curie did four years of 
hard physical labor to extract the ultimate milligram of radium. 
It is not the function of the Academy to do only hard physical 
labor, but it is its function to look for and recognize the 
ultimate milligram of truth that results from it. What physical 
education needs is some one ultimate discovery such as Ronald 
Ross’s conclusion that only the mosquito could cause malaria. 
If we can bring about the discovery of one truth about phy- 
sical education that is at all comparable to these discoveries, the 
Academy will not have been founded in vain. We may not be 
able to give material assistance to those working toward this 
end, but we can pay with the more valuable coin of apprecia- 
tion and understanding to the workers in the field.” 

He was a sculptor. To depict the artistry of effort was the 
creative challenge for Dr. McKenzie. As John Kieran wrote, 
“He was a Philadelphia physician who turned men to stone.” 
In all, he modeled over 200° figures, many of which were re- 
produced later in the form of medallions, medals, and plaques. 
The Society of Medalists honored him by having him make 
their Thirteenth Medal, in which he selected “Strength,” 
symbolized by the shot-putter, and “Speed,” symbolized by the 
sprinter. a 

One of his first triumphs was in “The Sprinter” which was 
completed in 1902. In 1905 the students of McGill University 
presented “The Sprinter” to the Canadian Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Union where it became the R. Tait McKenzie Trophy for 
this sport. Since that time this coveted trophy is competed 
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Left to right: Dr. Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER; 
Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, President, AAHPER; Mrs. McKenzie, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Glenn E. Snow, President, NEA; Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, NEA. 


for annually and will probably be continued.to posterity as one 
of the most coveted prizes in intercollegiate competition in 
Canada. Of particular interest to the profession of physical 
education are “The Athlete” which was done in 1903, “The 
Competitor” completed in 1906, and “The Onslaught” which 
is a football group in the Montreal Art Gallery. The Olympic 
“Shield of the Athletes,” or commonly referred to as “The 
Calendar of Sports,” is a large six-foot medallion designed 
from a similar type calendar dating back to the Aztecs and 
the Mayans. His bronze medallion “The Joy of- Effort” fash- 
ioned in commemoration of the Olympic games at Stockholm 
brought him a silver medal from the King of Sweden. Medals 
modeled from “The Joy of Effort” are being used by many 
states and professional organizations in this nation and abroad. 

He was a man of world stature. Honored among the learned 
sucieties on the American continent, at home in the capitals 
of the world, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie takes an honored place 
with the most distinguished citizens of his day. In the field 
of physical education he had as his goal the elevation of the 
profession to the place of dignity which it held in the Golden 
Era of Athens. He knew that the foundation of the highest 
Greek art was laid in the cultivation of the human body. The 
sentiment of beauty shows itself in dances and games, in the 
races of naked runners, in rhythmic processions and. the cele- 
bration of religious rites. He realized that the whole race 
lived its sculpture and its painting, rehearsed, as it were, in 
the great works of Phidias and Polygnotus in physical exer- 
cise, before it learned to express itself in marble or in color. 


Probably none of the artistic creations of R. Tait McKenzie 
so symbolized his own feeling as did “The Scottish-American 
War Memorial,” which stands in the lengthened shadows of 
Edinburgh Castle. Here he symbolizes “The Call.” This is 
the call not only to the Scottish youth in time of war, but the 
call to all youth to serve mankind. The central figure of the 
memorial is a full-size kilted youth, symbolic of Scotland, his 
gaze intently raised to the castle, his expression wrapped in 
eagerness. “The Call” is one which comes to all youth, re- 
gardless of “border, breed, or birth,” to defend not only a 
country but a way of life. There is resolution in his mien, 
resolution to secure liberty and freedom not only for one people 
but for all men. In the stone beneath the frieze, twenty-five 
feet away, forming a background to the figure, runs an in- 
scription, cut in sixteenth century Scottish lettering: 

“Tf it be life that waits, 
I shall live for ever unconquered, 
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If death, I shall die at last 
Strong in my pride and free.” 

This may well be the call to us who carry on today and & 
youth who must fashion tomorrow. 

Following Dr. Nash’s address Mr. Grover W. 
Mueller, chairman of the McKenzie Memorial Cog 
mittee, then presented a brief history’ of the Committg 
together with an explanation of the creation of the 
“Column of Youth.” 


History of the McKenzie 


Memorial Committee 


By Grover W. Mueller 


D*®: R. Tait McKenzie passed away on April 28, 1938 4 
few days after the close of the Atlanta Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a convention in which he had taken an active part 
Dr. ‘McKenzie had been a member of. this Association for over 
forty years and had served as its president. He was currently 
the president of the American Academy of Physical Education, 
The report of the passing of this beloved and esteemed col 
league came as a great shock to thousands throughout this and 
other lands. Almost immediately, proposals were heard that a 
memorial be established to perpetuate his memory. 


Before the close of that year, the president of our Associa 
tion had appointed a committee to evolve a suggested plan for 
a suitable memorial. The members of that original committee 
were Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Miss 
Ethel Perrin, Dr. Jay B. Nash, Dr. Harry Scott, and Mr, 
Grover W. Mueller, chairman. At the next convention of the 
Association, in San Francisco, the Legislative Council passed-a 
motion that the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Committee be 
authorized to make the decision in the matter of choosing the 
form of the Memorial, and that its decision be final. Later, in 
1943, after the Committee had fully formulated the plans, the 
Governing Board of our Association decided that an adminis- 
trative committee of three members be appointed to expedite 
the project. The following were appointed: Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
Mr. August H. Pritzlaff, and Mr. Grover W. Mueller, chair- 
man. 

During the few years that followed, the plans of the Com 
mittee were implemented, aided by the helpful and enthusiastic 
cooperation of the officers and members of our Association, of 
Dr. McKenzie’s personal friends, of medical associates, of fe- 
low artists, and of students, throughout this and other countries. 
It is a remarkable tribute that during these years—a time of 
war—the response to announcements for subscriptions should 
have been so spontaneous. 

Thus, the Committee’s plans for a suitable memorial were 
realized : 

1. The original “Column Of Youth” was purchased, and then 
a reproduction of it was cut in Creme Alabama statuary marble 
to be placed with appropriate inscription in a prominent loca- 
tion in the headquarters building of the National Education As- 
sociation in Washington. 

2. Subscriptions were accepted from friends and colleagues of 
Dr. McKenzie to finance the program. 

3. Subscribers were presented with bronze copies of the 
medallion, “The Joy Of Effort,” and a print of the same «ie 
ation. These medallions are copies of Dr. McKenzie’s original 
of “The Joy Of Effort” which he created for the 1913 Olympic 
Games in Stockholm. This original was set in the Stadium 
Wall at Stockholm to commemorate the Games,” and because 
of its outstanding quality it was awarded the King’s medal. The 
decision to distribute these medallions and prints was made as 
a part of the plan to implement the idea that the McKenzie 
Memorial should reach into as many offices, homes, libraries, . 
and other places, as possible. Many requests for copies of 
these medallions and prints have been received from all over 
the world. 
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Givea 
Lecture on 
Menstruation 


NOW 


Now —at the start of a new se- 
mester — give your girls a forth- 
right talk on menstruation. This 
should go far towards establishing 
an excellent student-teacher re- 
lationship. For some young girls 
are very confused about this sub- 
ject and all of them should be 
grateful for authoritative informa- 
tion and helpful advice. 

Send for the teacher’s manual ‘‘'How Times Have 
Changed. ’’ This describes the function of menstruation 
in a woman’s life. Shows how normal and natural it is. 
Clears away out-moded fears. Gives specific instructions 
for the menstrual period regarding exercises, baths and 
general care. Anatomical illustrations. Medical reports. 
Bibliographies. . . . Send also for students’ booklets “Coming 
of Age.” 

Manual and booklets treat in detail the modern Tampax 
method of sanitary protection. Tampax is an internal absorbent 
and does away with belts, pins, and pads. Very popular in 


women’s colleges. Ideal for use in —— pool and gym- 
nasium. Indicate on coupon material desired. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 
American Medical 
Association. 







~ Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
* R 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-28-E 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers ““How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. () Booklets for students ‘““Coming of Age.” No. 
of students in my classes..........4- . 
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"How We Do Jt" 


Simple Variations for Low-Organized Games 


giles students or new teachers find themselves handling 

informal or social recreational game periods with only q 
small repertoire of games at hand. At recess periods, Gir| 
Scout social game hours, and Y-Teen parties the leader oftep 
tries to assemble a wide variety of games only to find that she 
has difficulty remembering all of them. It is, therefore, sug. 
gested that variations of some of the scheduled games for such 
a recreational period be made as follows: 

1. Change basic game formation or layout. 

2. Alter the game elements, or the manner of generally play. 
ing the game. 

3. Directly change the form of movement or action. 

4. Substitute or add game materials. 

After experimenting with a group of new, young play leaders 
this past year, it was found that variation not only enabled 
them to lead games more easily but encouraged imaginative 
changes on the part of the group playing. Occasionally, games 
lack spirit and keen enjoyment, for they are not vitally stimu- 
lating to all when peak interest has been reached. A simple 
change here or there will continue to keep more entering into 
the game spirit, and the children will feel as they suggest vari- 
ations that the game still belongs to them. 

A few practical ways of changing the basic game formation 
would be: 

1. To make beginning bowling games for children first in 
circle, then line or file formation. 

2. To make hopscotch in traditional figures, then add orig- 
inal figures or circle the figure around toward starting position, 

3. To have the players take partners in tag games. 

4. To use several players in singing games to start the center 
circle action, as in “Go In And Out The Window.” 

5. To have children often start games from other than stand- 
ing positions such as stooping, sitting, or kneeling. 

Ways of differing the game elements might be as follows: 

1. In School (“Twelve Stones”) or other guessing games, 
forfeits might be added early and immediate stunt performance 
made. 

2. In naming objects, a player might name one beginning 
with his or her first initial. 

3. In relays the players in turn might leave their places in 
files, go to a specific place and before returning, perform a 
required act as dressing from odd-costume box or drawing one 
feature of a face on a blackboard. 

4. In tag the method of tagging might be changed by having 
“Tt” call out a change of locomotion when tagging is difficult. 

5. In quiet games such as “Numbers,” when mistakes are 
made, direction around circle might be changed back toward 
the start. 

The original form of movement or action can easily be modi- 
fied as follows: 

1. In line, tag, or relay games, change a walk or run so that 
the players perform as other people or animals. 

2. In chase and flee games, add a skip, hop, or jump for the 
run. 

3. In blindfold games let “It” point instead of always wan- 
dering aimlessly trying to make a catch. 

4. In bean-bag or other throwing games, have those playing 
use the left hand after skill with right hand is attained. 

5. In singing games have action for all with every line sug- 
gesting action. ° 

6. In line games add an action before the team races for its 
goal. 

Games materials may be of many types and adaptations: ~ 
Newspapers rolled, or made into balls, balloons, bean bags, 
wooden blocks or clubs, rubber play and soft leather balls, hoops, 
ropes, sacks, rubber rings, wands or sticks, etc. 

1. In “Musical Chairs” folded newspapers upon which to 
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stand can be used instead of chairs. 

2. In passing-tag games almost any small piece of equipment 
can be easily handed on. 

3. In “Circle Keep Away,’ 
balls are too easily handled. 

4, In relays, bouncing a ball to turning point or placing a 
bean bag on a player’s head will, prove interesting. . 

$. In circle-tag games, balloons for “It” and chaser to blow 
up when tagged are great sport. 

There is no limit to the variations which can be made by an 
interested leader. Inasmuch as low-organized games do not 
have fixed rules defining the playing space, number of players, 
kind of equipment, etc., variation is possible at many points. 
To the extent that players and leaders are resourceful and 
creative.in adapting games to the equipment, space, size, and 
kind, as well as ski and interest level of the group, will a 
social period be good fun for each participant.* 

Mary Jane Ross 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


use paper ball or bean bag when 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


Hints on Equipment Maintenance 

GPORTS equipment and supplies are still not easy to se- 

cure, and what is obtainable is expensive. Therefore, the 
need for proper care and preservation of materials is perhaps 
gretaer than ever. The summary that follows is the result 
of considerable experimentation with various procedures. The 
ideas and practices presented are practical and can be carried 
out with a minimum of expense. 


Coding Equipment 
1. Ink numbers (34” to 1”) with regular stencil set for use 
on balls, bats, hockey sticks, nets, large equipment. It is a good 
idea to stencil in two places. 
2. Cut out typed numbers, fasten with scotch tape; then 
shellac and varnish for use on badminton and tennis rackets, 
golf sticks, small equipment. 


Compiling Permanent Records 

1. Make uniform charts with provision for recording neces- 
sary information: code numbers, date of purchase, company, 
cost, trade name, identifying characteristics, comments. 

2. Use separate sheets for each activity and piece of equip- 
ment. 

Servicing Equipment 

New equipment should always receive pre-season condition- 
ing such as coding, waxing, soaping all leather goods, taping, 
etc. Keep equipment clean. Wash or use sand paper, saddle 
soap, or Venetian shoe cream depending on piece of equipment. 
Repair and mend equipment yourself when possible; otherwise 
return articles to company for reconditioning. 


A. Hockey Sticks. — Clean and smooth down rough 
spots and small splinters with sand paper. Use 14” adhesive 
tape (plain, not waterproof) to bind tightly around cracks for 
reinforcement, to keep edges of grip material from peeling, to 
bind over top of head to keep material from slipping or split- 
ting. Use sparingly. 

Shellac over tape making sure edges are covered. Varnish 
over the shellac. Paint 14” colored strip around top and bot- 
tom of sticks for quick identification of lengths. Use one color 
for short sticks, leave medium blank, and use another bright 
contrasting color for the long sticks. Wax wood part of sticks. 
Have sticks laying om flat surface when stored. 

B. Use similar treatment on other equipment like bats. 


Seasonal Checks 

1. Discard old and unusable equipment. 

2. Make necessary repairs to put equipment in good condition. 

3. Make notations on permanent record sheets. These will 
serve as up-to-date inventory lists. 

4. Requisition for future needs. 

5. Store equipment in adequate and proper place considering 
temperature and humidity. 
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Chamois Bandeau _________________ $5.60 Doz. 


Excellent adjunct to any cap 


Write for New Complete Catalog 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 1 


(See Tank Suit Adv. on Page 128) 




























MILDRED MILLER 
E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Please send me, as soon as possible, the new 
16-page 1948 style book, “Better Health with 
Moore Gym Suits,”” which illustrates the completely 
new line of Moore Gym Suits. 
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If you buy gym suits through a local dealer, please 
check here ( ) and give us dealer’s name. 
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TO PHY. ED. INSTRUCTORS. 










May I send you, just as soon as it’s off the press, the new 1948 
style book of Moore Gym Suits entitled, “Better Health with 
Moore Gym Suits”’ ? . 

This 16-page booklet, in color, illustrates the completely 
different and new line of Moore Gym Suits which I’m sure you 
and your girls will like. The exciting “ew Jook’’ is in each and 
every style and, in addition, there’s a great deal more comfort 
and freedom for action, as Moore proportions have been 
improved. 

I’ve seen these suits and I can really say that our designers 
have done a splendid job of combining smart style and perfect 
proportions to give you better lines and better fit. 

Before you select your suits for September school opening, 
I hope you'll be sure to see these new styles and note what a 
fresh approach they give to modern gym work and better 
health. In the meantime, won’t you let me put you on record 
to receive “Better Health with Moore Gym Suits” as soon as 
it comes from the printers? I’d appreciate your using the 
handy coupon below or dropping me a line. Thanks. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
425 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Plan now to attend 


YOUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 
If Your Classes Are Supplied by a Local 


Dealer, Plan Now to Have Him Order Your 
Moore Selection. 
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A careful observance of the above suggestions will not only 
make equipment last longer but will ease the burden of tak- 
ing inventory and putting equipment in order at the end of 
— AticE DEBowER 

State Teachers College 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


A Two-Year Program for Men 

LLOWING the close of World War II there was much 
F° discussion at the University of North Carolina, as élse- 
where, relative to the physical needs of men in college. Prior to 
the war emphasis was-upon the development of game skills 
for recreational use. During the war the major emphasis was 
upon strength and endurance for military service. What should 
the postwar trend be? 


After much thought and discussion we decided to take a 
middle of the road path. In so doing, we felt that, while we 
did not wish to lessen our efforts toward physical develop- 
ment and game skills for the average and above-average stu- 
dent, we must direct more attention to the below-average stu- 
dent. He is the person we want to elevate above the “dub” 
class. To do this requires some form of measurement to de- 
termine his status and, on the basis of the findings, to pro- 
vide him with opportunities to acquire the necessary develop- 
ment in areas in which he has deficiencies. 

The University requires two years of physical education 
(6 quarters). Classes meet three times a week for 50-minute 
periods. At the present time veterans are excused from the 
requirement. 


To determine the, student’s health condition we follow the 
usual procedure of requiring a complete examination which is 
administered by the University Health Service. Students are 
classified “A” (permitted to engage in, without restriction, 
any activity offered in the program); “B” (limited by their 
‘particular condition in the kind and amount of participation) ; 
“C” (by nature of their particular condition either temporarily 
or permanently excused from participation). If one is phys- 
ically able to. attend college there is, with few exceptions, some 
type of activity in which he can profitably participate. 


determine the status of each student in reference to his 
general athletic ability we selected Cozens’ General Athletic 
Ability Test for College Men (standing broad jump, bar snap, 
dodge run, baseball throw, football punt, push-ups, 300-yard 
tun) as our measuring instrument. 


This test is given to all entering freshmen (“A” medical 
raitng) and once each quarter thereafter for the two years he 
is in the program. The medium-medium scoring table is used 
for all students and a score of 290 points is required for 
passing. 

Students passing the test go into the Sports Program where 
they receive instruction and development in a variety of acti- 
vities. This program consists of four areas of work. 

. 1. Required Area: one quarter of boxing and tumbling, one 
quarter of swimming and wrestling. 

2. Individual Activity Area: one quarter of handball, tennis, 
badminton, golf, lifesaving, or dancing. 

3. Team Game Area: one quarter of volleyball, soccer, bas- 
ketball, softball, baseball or tag football. 

4. Elective Area: two quarters taken from individual and 
team areas with no repetition of any activity previously taken. 

Students failing the test go into the Fundamentals Program. 
Here they receive instruction and work in the fundamental 
skills of motor activity with particular attention given to 
- _ of each student. This program consists of four areas 
of work. 


oo and Field Area (running, jumping, speed, endur- 
ance). 

2. Tumbling and Apparatus Area (climbing, agility, body 
control, strength). 

3. Game Skill Area (agility, coordination, basic game skills). 

4. Low Organization Games Area (coordination, agility, 
speed, recreation). 
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SY DIG! DIG! DIG! 


If you want speed you have to dig for it 
—toe first! For the toes of the foot are 
really levers which propel the body. 
That’s why Keds are worn by Cham- 

ions. The Scientific Last allows full 
a a to every toe—keeps the foot 
free for “straight-line-digging-power.” 

Keds combination of features makes 
them the favorites of coaches and ath- 
letes everywhere! 





Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 
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MADE ONLY BY 





AEG. Vv. 8. Pat. OFF, 


The Shoe of Champions 


UNITED STATES 
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Seok te 
MEDART 
jer... 


- LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
_ THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


* 74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
*.* has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
gs ership in the field of gym and locker 
‘room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
,_... Medart of St. Louis. 



































Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers + Steel Lockerobes +» Gym- 
| nasium Agparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 
boards «and the new Acromat-Trampolin 














| FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


‘3535 DEKALB STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
_ FORMERLY 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 








Students may remain in the Fundamentals Program 
two, or three quarters. If at the completion of three quarters 
the student has not been able to pass the test we place him 
in the Sports Program for his last three quarters. This js done 
on the assumption that we have taken him as far as he can 
go and that he will profit more by being in the Sports Pro. 
gram. In time we may find that we can move him along soone 
or we can keep him in this area for a longer period of time if 
it will be to his advantage to do so. 

This complete program has been in operation for one’ year. 
We had 167 out of 285 students in the Fundamentals Pro. 
gram after the first administration of the test. At the eng 
of one quarter 70 had moved out and at the end of two quar. 
ters another 34 were able to move along. The remaining 6): 
were unable to pass the test by the end of three quarters, by 
their scores were much better, which indicates some improve. 
ment. 

We believe we are making progress and are continuing the 
program. Student response and interest has been very good, 
The requirements have served as an incentive to better per. 
formance in both programs. Certain changes in the Passing 
score and the Fundamentals Program Areas seem to be jp. 
dicated but more evidence is needed to evaluate our results 
and to recommend changes. 

Dick JAMERSON 
University of North Caroling 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Did You Kuow That - -- 


A MEDICAL center for professional training in diagnosis 
and treatment of poliomyelitis, similar to that at Knicker. 
bocker Hospital in New York City, is being set up by the 
University of Colorado in Denver, financed by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It will be the second of 
eight such centers projected by the NFIP and will operate 
under a $100,000 grant, $20,000 a year for five years, 
: & «@ 
TEN years ago it cost a total of $10,000 to rear a child up 
to the age of 18 years; now it costs $15,000. 
x ok Ok 
ORE than half the farms now have private baths and mod- 
ern toilet facilities; 2,250,000 farms, however, still lack 
electricity. 











* * * 
HE Surgeon General, U. S. Army, announces an eight 
weeks course in physical reconditioning to be given at the 
Medical Field Service School, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, be- 
ginning 26 April 1948. The purpose. of the course is to qualify 
officers to activate, organize, and administer programs of 
physical reconditioning. Reserve and National Guard officers 
formerly on active duty with the Army Medical Department, 
and who are now engaged in physical education may return 
to active duty for sixty days in order to take this course, upon 
application. The Surgeon General further states that those 
Reserve officers who wish to compete for appointment in the 
Regular Army should avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Applications for this course must be submitted through appro- 
priate Army headquarters to reach the Chief, Personnel Di- 
vision, Office of The Surgeon General, not later than 15 
March 1948. 
*x* * * 
ORONET Instructional Films has just completed several 
new films, one of which is entitled “Posture Habits,” and 
is intended for elementary and junior high school students. For 
further information on purchase and rental costs write Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
- 2 & 
HE most satisfactory single agent yet discovered for routing 
colds is a drug called benadryl which was originally used in 
connection with various types of allergies. The drug must 
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Give your health and grooming 


programs WEW UT 
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Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 


yo AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 


doing valuable work in the health education 


training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 


This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 


ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 


For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 


tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 


Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 


Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 


groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 


the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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Educational Service Dept. JH-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: 


Elementary Level 

Dental Health —“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” a) 
Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual — 
Cardboard ‘Toogh Model — Hygiene Records — Individual and 
Class Certificates. 





Name 


High School and College Level 





Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model [] 
Personal Grooming—Grooming for School 


wall charts and individual leaflets a 


New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls [] 


Name of School or Group 


(where you teach) 


I oc tele uss asc  e aules dale sau eda ceauak apace sanoseananseyieate Zone State ccheensiudeh bpdraes eevee: Ban eaesons 
(Check) Elem......... Jr. High Sr. High........ 
College........ Teacher Training College: = — Other 
MINORS, RARAGIINE 5.0... 524.400 000ssesssessesecsscscbesensauesossnsnsauseneassoaetseas<cobedncohs PATeRNINtT ie MOON INN oa nsdn sn cd oman cet sCindeuazers cence 


Subject Taught or Title 


No. of students in one Class: 


Girls 
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Sizes 22 to 46 $18.00 a dozen 


Write for new complete catalog 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York City 1 
(See Cap Adv. on Page 123) 
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be secured through prescription, however, since it has a danger. 
ous tendency to cause users to fall asleep. 
* * 7” 


N spite of the fact that doctors have recommended minerg 

oil for constipation and weight-reducing for years recent te. 
search seems to indicate that constant use of it may have harm. 
ful effects. One study revealed that three teaspoons a day 
significantly reduces the body’s ability to absorb carotene, which 
is converted to vitamin A. What is more important, fine drop. 
lets of mineral oil can get through the intestinal wall to the 
liver and lymph nodes, where they may cause dangerous lesions 
according to medical opinion. 

* * * 





A* of January 1, 1948, Memorial Hospital in New Yor 

began operating under the only four-way project of its 
kind in cancer detection in the United States. In 1940 the Hos. 
pital opened a cancer-prevention clinic for women only, in 1944 
one for men was added, in January, 1947, one for children 
from 1 to 14, and finally on January 1, 1948, a clinic for 
boys and girls from 14 to 21 was opened. Only 150 persons 
were tested in 1940 but last year more than 14,000 took ad. 
vantage of the service. The Hospital records show that this 
procedure uncovers about 1 percent of cancer cases. 

* * * 


HE national convention of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation wiil be held March 2225 at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, California. For details on program, reservations, 
etc., contact the convention office, 729 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California, or the American Camping As- 
sociation, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
* * * 


ORE than half of all accidents to school children dur 

ing the school year, 1947, occurred in the school build 
ing, on school grounds, or going to and from school. Indoor 
gymnastic activities accounted for 23 percent of accidents on 
school premises, and outdcor athletics ranked second as a 
source of accidents to students, according to the National 
Safety Council. 

* * * 


[PROVEMENT of educational opportunities for children 
with orthopedic defects who receive their schooling in hos- 
pitals and convalescent centers will be the subject of a special 
conference of educators on February 26 and 27 at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey, in conjunction with 
the 74th annual convention:of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The conference, first of its kind ever 
to be held, will be sponsored by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis as part of that organization’s program of 
service to polio patients. 
* * & 
N page 709 of the December Journal there is a printer's 
error in the last line of item No. 8. Instead of “snow, rain, 
or shine!” this should read “Morrill, University of Minnesota.” 
The Editor regrets the inconvenience to readers. 


= 


Mice or Men? 


(Continued from Page 93)* 
couraged by a lack of long-range community confidence, 
and, with a feeling of failure, will resign, but such a 
circumstatice is vastly different from massacre by a 
mob. 

There are those who think the battle for the amateur 
ideal has been lost, that the ideal is not practical, that’ 
it is silly to shadow-box with reality. Of course such 
a statement can be made about any ideal, that it has 
never been fully won and never can be. There are al- 
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ways good excuses for the faint-hearted, and the in- 
sincere. 

The athletic directors, graduate managers, and 
coaches will be the indispensable front line of any 
real reform, with the faculties and the presidents in 
next rank support. Both will be backed up by a very 
large public and alumni constituency, little heard from 
until now but ready to battle for the right things if the 
issue can be clearly stated and understood. 

That issue is the issue of the amateur code. How 
prophetic the Carnegie Foundation in its historic and 
largely unheeded Bulletin No. 23: 

“The proposal that the amateur convention in col- 
lege sport be abolished is a counsel of defeat,” the 
Foundation declared. “The abolition of the amateur 
code... not only will destroy the best that is now 
gained from college sport, but would bring with it 
a new set of evils that would be infinitely worse than 
any that now obtain.” 

The code has never been really abolished, but it has 
sufficiently by-passed to bring many of the evils that 
were foreseen. It is the lesson of life that evils can be 
overcome, and education shares with religion and mo- 
rality that obligation. 

We have much to build upon. The great majority 
of the member-institutions of this Association can be 
counted upon. Constructive consultation among the 


major athletic conferences can end the unethical athletic 
scholarship racket and legalize the right kind of recruit- 
ing. 

Another season should see the restoration of pre- 
war eligibility and participation regulations. That will 
be a big help toward a return to common sense. The 
G.I, Bill-subsidized veteran is no real problem. As a 
group the veterans are serious-minded, increasingly 
adult, less and less interested in athletics, now and 
later a credit to the campus. They deserve the con- 
cessions which most colleges have made in providing 
special counseling courses, and housing, for example, 
at heavy costs which the federal government falls far 
short of reimbursing. The veteran deserves the breaks, 
but not in athletics. His subsidy is the equivalent of 
“money from home.” It is not money from the college. 
Let him fight for the privilege of playing on the team 
as does any other student, upon the same terms and 
conditions, without any sentimental special favors. 

Surely the newspapers, the sportswriters, and radio 
reporters can be counted upon, to give strong support 
to a campaign for the best, and no less, in college athlet- 
ics. Their first assignment is to report the news; and 
such an effort would be news. If the press has been 
cynical, confused, or careless in the matter of the ama- 
teur concept, it has reflected the cynicism and careless- 
ness of the colleges. 
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Super 
SHINE-ALL 


Serves the three fo'd purpose 
of Cleaning, Polishing and 
Preserving the surface. Safe 
for all types of floors and 
woodwork. A Neutral, liquid 
chemical cleaner dissolves 
grime and dirt. Efficient and 
Economical. Not being a soap 
or powder it does not have to 


















be rinsed. Has stood the 
Test of Time for almost 
Half A Century. 
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ONE hiinute does 1 


Not Quite Magic But NISSEN 
The 1948 “All-One” 


“TRAMPOLINE 


Advanced Flashfold Model 47-T 
With Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature 
AN INDOOR or OUTDOOR TRAMPOLINE 


Lighter—Sturdier—Larger—Closer To Floor 


| QUICKLY MOVED and 
_ STORED by GYM WALL 


| ONE MAN DOES 
IT ALL 
WRITE for PRICES and 


FREE LITERATURE on 
MODELS 48-T and 5000-7. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 























Despite occasional academic witch-hunts and ignoy. 
ance of the importance of academic freedom, the press 
of this country has respected the dignity and necesgap, 








disinterestedness of universities, has given eneroys 
aid to their high aims and has helped immeasurahj, 
to underwrite their integrity. The press and radio hay 
built the enormous present public interest in inte. 
collegiate athletics. They will help to salvage its soung. 
ness. 


The real spade-work, however, must be done y 
home. The real work is where we live—in our oy 
schools, large or small. The big crowds are too mug) 
blamed for the evil of over-emphasis. The author ha 
served in a fine small state university, too, in a cop. 
ference of small schools in most of which the gat 
receipts were insufficient to carry the full costs of 
legitimate intercollegiate and intramural sports and 
physical education program, and where the regulg 





academic budget had to be drawn upon. ‘The pressure 
to win at any cost and to cut the corners of the ama 
teur code can be just as insistent there, and just as hard 
to resist. 


The coaches and those immediately responsible for 
the management of our athletic programs must lead 
out in this effort. Just as the president of the university 
looks for improvement and leadership to those pr- 
fessionally qualified and responsible in any area of the 
academic program—in science or the humanities, for 
example—so must he do in athletics. But he must er- 
courage and stand by those with the intelligence and 
courage to lead out. As a major spokesman to the 
alumni and the public he can back them up where they 
need support the most. 


More than this he can pull the whole faculty, which 
has more power and security than any coach or presi- 
dent, into the picture. ‘Institutional control” should be 
faculty control. Faculty athletic committees serve some- 
times merely as complaisant stooges. Sometimes they 
are men not really representative of the true strength 
and character of the American college faculty. Too of- 
ten they are not really responsible to the faculty asa 
whole. It is peculiar that there is no real public dis- 
trust of higher education except in the conduct of ath- 
letics which are too often regarded as something apart 
from the main purposes of our institutions, “‘on the 
wrong side of the tracks.” To get them back on the 
campus is the problem. Given that assignment, made a 
real partner in that program, the faculty can work 
wonders. 


These remarks have not been made to justify in- | 


tercollegiate athletics or defend their rightful place in 
our educational pattern, since the author is a firm be 
liever in their value. Despite the lesson of wartime 
selective service rejections, we have yet to develop in 
this country an adequate appreciation of physical rec 
reation to offset the nervous stresses of modern s0- 
ciety in the improvement of public health. 


’ 


Plato saw that centuries ago when he said that 


“games and physical training are not merely necessary 
to the health and development of the body, but to bak 
ance and correct intellectual pursuits.” The mere ath- 
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lete, he warned, is brutal or Philistine; the mere in- 
tellectual, unstable or spiritless ; and the right education 
must tune the two strings of both body and mind to a 
perfect spiritual harmony. 

Our intercollegiate contests which are sponsored by 
educational institutions exemplify this relationship and 
provide a powerful incentive toward healthful recrea- 
tion, starting with the student and spreading into our 
whole society. The greater their public patronage, the 
more widely learned the lesson, provided that the em- 
phasis is honestly educational. 

But there is something beyond this that we prize: 
the shining lesson of sportsmanship, of “‘friendship 
through contest,” of loyalty, shoulder-to-shoulder in 
the stands and on the team—loyalty to an institution 
and an ideal bigger and finer than ourselves, to the 
whole high purpose of your college or university and 
mine. »« 





Eastern District Program 
(Continued from Page 89) 
Health Committee Reports 
3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Professor of Education 
and Public Health, Yale University. 





Report of Committee on the Improvement of Secondary 
School Health Education, Miss Marguerite Vollmer. Pre 
view of Health Education—the 4th (1948) report of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and American Medical 
Association. Highlights of the 3rd National Conference 
on Health in Colleges. 

3:30 P.M. 

4:30 p.m. Tea for Student Section given by the National 
Association for the Physical Education of College Women. 


BANQUET 


Motion Pictures. Tour of recreation centers. 


7:00 P.M. 

Toastmaster: Dr. William H. Lemmel, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools 

Presentation of guests. 

Speaker: Congressman John Davis Lodge of Connecticut. 

Informal Dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 


8:30 A.M. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Professional Preparation (II) 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: FE. Patricia Hagman, Assistant Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 

Problem: “What are Desirable Practices Regarding Spe- 
cialization in the Professional Preparation of Health Edu- 
cation?” 

Resource Leader: Dr. Ross Allen, Professor of Health 
Education, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 





bue New Delivery Insucance Plan! 


ORDER YOUR FUTURE SEATING NEEDS NOW-FOR DELIVERY LATER 

















a 60|6CU +" POR LABSLE > Wood 
Rows Rows 

Length - High Capacity Length High Capacity 

90’0” 8 520 750” g 495 

138°0 F 10 1000 135’0” 10 990 

198’0” 10 : 1430 210’0” 10 1540 
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Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


The plan is simple. Decide now: 

(1) Whether you'll want portable steel grand- 
stands or portable wood bleachers, and 

(2) What seating capacity you'll need. Then, send 
us a tentative order and we will give you an estimated 
cost and delivery date. Thirty days before probable 
shipping date, you will receive a firm quotation at which 
time you may either give us definite shipping instruc- 
tions or ask us to remove your tentative order from our 
schedule, 

Tables show a few group arrangements and 
capacities. Many others can be supplied. 


Universal Bleachers are better and yet offer 
a substantial savings. Lower cost per seat— 
lower maintenance—longer life—greater safety— 
smaller investment per seat. Be sure of delivery 
—get on our production schedule, NOW! 


Pictured at upper left is 
A Universal Steel Portable Bleacher 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 











BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


*& For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year pro- 
gram leading to a B.S. in Education. 
* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 


physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


*%& June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Ed.M., Administrative Director. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 


109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Mass. 





1 EVERY FIELD OF SPopr 
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Topic: “What Are the Professional Opportunitie 
Field of Health Education?” 

Speakers: Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, in charge of Professional 
preparation and research, School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Pennsylvania State College, “Implications 
for Specialization on the Undergraduate Level”. Dr 
Charles C. Wilson, Professor of Health Education, Yale 
University, “Implications for Specialization on the Grady. 
ate Level.” 


S in the 


Public Schools (11) 
9:00 a.m. 


Chairman: Julius Kuhnert, Mount Vernon Public Schools 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Discussion Leader: Raymond Weiss, State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York. 

Summarizer: Richard Hayes, Board of Education, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Theme: “Articulating the Total Physical Education Progran 
to Secure Physical Fitness.” 

Panel: Peter Carter, York Public Schools, York, Pa.; Amy 
Howland, Mount Vernon Public Schools, Mount Ver 
N. Y.; Madeline Murphy, New Canaan Public Schools 
New Canaan, Conn.; Howard Richardson, Department of 
Education, Augusta, Maine; Ross Smith, Cornell Uni. 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Safety Education 
9:00 a.m. 


Chairman: Richard Danford, National Conservation Bureay, 
New York, N. Y. 

Topic: “The Delaware Program of Driver Education,” Mr. 
George Ayars, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Dover, Delaware. 

Topic: (To be announced), Dr. Reavis, Superintendent of 
Schools, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10:30 a.m. Visit exhibits. 


Intramural Athletics (11) 
11:00 a.m. 


Chairman: Harry Van Velsor, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 

Discussion Leader: Joseph Gargon, Hartford Public Schools, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Summarizer: Carl Willgoose, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Theme: “Intramurals.” 

Panel: James Kehoe, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md.; Channing Mann, Troy Public Schools, Troy, N. Y.; 
Marie Parker, Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md.; Clayton T. Shay, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Marion Stowell, Syracuse Public Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Basic Body Mechanics 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman : 
ley, Mass. 
Discussion Leader: 

Baltimore, Md. 
Summarizer: Joanne Murray, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Speaker: John Eisele Davis, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “Mutual Problems of the AAHPER and 
the Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation.” 
Theme: “Practical Methods of Teaching Body Mechanics.” 
Lecture and Demonstration of Posture Technique: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry O. Kendall, Children’s Hospital School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Panel: Ellen D. Kelly, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.; Josephine Christaldi, Bartham High. 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jane Daniels, Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Md.; Hilda Khatsch, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


School Health Services 


Katharine F. Wells, Wellesley College, Welles- 


Ernest Marx, Baltimore City College, 





11:00 a.m. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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SPORTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


(SECOND EDITION) By George T. Stafford, University of Illinois 


e The author’s wartime experience as consultant to the rehabilitation programs is the basis for a complete 
revision. New material has been added on psychoneuroses, spinal cord injuries, blindness and deafness. 


Psychological impacts of specific defects carefully explained. 
Two-thirds of text devoted to organized diszussion of defects most often encountered. 
Lavishly documented, soundly organized—designed specifically for teaching. 
New illustrations show armed forces’ treatment for various handicaps. 
302 pages 5” 8” 


The Application of Measurement to 
Health and Physical Education 


By H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University 


@ A complete course on the application of measurement devices and test results. With scientific sound- 
ness based on extensive research, it furnishes lucid patterns for improving physical fitness, social effi- 
ciency, athletic skills, and cultural appreciation. 


@ 31 illustrations and 37 tables — tests are grouped according to specific, desirable objectives. 


415 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your examination copies today. 


Prentice-Hall Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 





























MODERN DANCE IN EDUCATION 


TECHNIQUES AND DANCES 


By Ruth W. Jones and Margaret DeHaan 


Just published. 88 pp. Spiral bound. $1.75 Fully illustrated 


A SIMPLE APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF MODERN DANCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: Techniques and dances worked out in classes 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and at Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, with an introduction on the meaning of modern dance in education. 
@ Every teacher of modern dance will find this handbook extremely use- 

ful because it demonstrates how the principles of modern dance are put 


into practice. The examples of student choreography illustrate work in 
dance form, techniques for class use, and improvisation. 


@ This collection shows how dance classes can evolve their own tech- 
niques and compositions from similar materials and provides sugges- 
tions for presentations in school or community. 

@ Teachers will receive concrete assistance here in directing individual im- 
provisation, selecting suitable movements from improvisation, and com- 
bining separate contributions into a unit. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Chairman: Martha Tacka, R.N., Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Summarizer: Dr. L. M. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Topic: “Home and School Cooperation for the Correction 
of Remediable Defects.” 

Discussants: Dr. Charles Kopp, Dr. William Ayling, Mrs. 
Janet Brown, Mrs. Anna Gilbert; parent from Baltimore 
or Maryland and student from Baltimore. 


Administrative Measurements 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Millard L. Rogers, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Summarizer: Leonard Larson, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Topics: “Construction and Application of Tensiometer 
Orthopedic Strength Tests,” Dr. H. Harrison Clarke; 
“An Application of the Dyer Tennis Test,” Clayton T. 
Shay; “Use of Strength Tests in Team Equalization,” Carl 
Willgoose; “An Objective Program of Body Mechanics,” 
T. Erwin Blesh. 

Report from the field: A series of short, five-minute reports. 


12:30 p.m. Open for luncheon meetings. 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Trip to Annapolis. 

8:00 p.m. Motion pictures. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 8 
GENERAL MEETING ON RECREATION 
9:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Milton R. Howard, Vice President, Recreation 
Division. 
Speaker: The Hon. Judge Moylan, Supreme Bench Judge 


of Baltimore City Division for Juvenile Causes. 

Reports of Recreation Division on Camping, College and 
Private. Recreation, Agency Recreation, Community Recre- 
ation, Industrial Recreation. ’ 


GENERAL MEETING ON HEALTH 


10:00 a.m. 2 
Presiding: Dr. Charles Wilson, Vice President, Health Di- 
vision. 
Speaker: Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State Superintendent, 
Maryland. 


Reports of Health Division on Health Instruction, Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, Health Instruction in Colleges and 
for Adults, Safety Education, School Health Services. 

12:00 m. All states luncheon. 
Reports of state presidents. 
Special tables-for each state in Eastern District. 


GENERAL MEETING ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Lloyd M. Jones, Vice President, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Summarizer: George Makechnie, Sargent College, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Theme: “Next Steps in Physical Education.” 


| “Ball Room rT KY 4 . 








yes DANCE RECORDS 


THE STANDARDIZED MUSIC 
for TEACHING and DANCE 
PARTIES — Foxtrot, Waltz, 
Rumba, Samba, Tango. NO 
VOCALS — STRICT TEMPOS. 
At —_ stores or by direct 
mail. 





Write for Catalog 


| ALBERT BUTLER STUDIOS 
36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
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Chairman of each section will make a five-minute - 
of the section meetings: Basic Body Mechanics, Kather; 
F. Wells; College and University Physical Education 
for Men, Eugen Bischoff; Dance, Claire Weigt; lng 
mural Athletics, Harry Van Velsor; Men’s Athlein 
Robert Berry; Public Schools, Julius Kuhnert; Wome, 
Athletics, Gretchen Schuyler. ’ 

Speaker: G. Ott Romney, West Virginia University, Mor. 
gantown, W. Va., “Next Steps in Physical Education» 

4:00 p.m. 

Meeting of Legislative Council. 

Badminton Demonstration by championship players, 

Sports Clinic and Demonstrations: (1) Women’s Athletics_ 
chairman, Gretchen Schuyler, Sargent College, Cambridge 
Mass. Lacrosse technique demonstration, students from 
the Bryn “Mawr School, Baltimore, Md., Rosabelle Sip. 
clair, instructor; United States Team Players, Be 
Richey, President, USWLA. (2) Men’s Athletics—chair. 
man, Robert T. Berry, Springfield College, Springfield 





Mass. Six-man football demonstration by students of 
the Boys Latin School under direction of C. J. O'Connor. 
Lacrosse demonstration by students of Johns Hopkins 
University under the direction of Howard Meyers. 

4:45 p.m. Gymkhana by students of the University of Mary. 
land under the direction of David A. Field, University of 
Maryland. 

5:00 p.m. Archery clinic and demonstration. 

Participants: Mrs. Myrtle Miller, Teela-Wooket Archery 
Camp, assisted by Anne Mullan, Alice White, and sty. 
dents of Eastern High School, and Grace Willett of Vo- 
cational High School. 

8:00 p.m. Final meeting. 

Announcement of new officers. 

Speaker: Major General Maxwell Taylor, Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y, 
Closing of the Conference. o 


~~ 
> 





Dance in American Education 


(Continued from Page 83) 

11. Discussion and criticism of dance. 

12. Use of all.kinds of accompaniment for dance. 

The content of Methods of Modern Dance which 
should include both discussion and practice was further 
outlined as follows: 

1. Safety principles such as warm-up period, alter- 
nation of type of activity. 

2. Percussion. 

3. Class organization, handling groups. 

4. Progression, planning, teaching procedures. 








Choose CAPEZIO= 
FOOTWEARandACCESS ORIES 
for Dance in Education 


Sixty years of experience in functional 
design and superior craftsmanship stand 
behind every Capezio product, sixty years 
of serving the world’s greatest dancers wi 





¥ 


your needs, Capezio products represent 
quality, value and service. 


Send for our new P.E. catalog. 


7] W 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CAPEZIO, nc. a aie An -- © Sen renal 


ESTABLISHED 1887 Agencies in ail leading cities 





footwear and accessories. No matter what} 
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» Teport 5, Lesson plans which are consonant with the les- exploitation of a small group in program work. (In 
athering son plans of other school subjects. other words, not “varsity dance. ) 
lucation y 6. Adaptation of material. Since there was so little time, no recommendations 
Pos, 7. Resources, books and music. were made for the content of any of the other courses 
Vomen' g Costumes, footwear, flooring. listed in the minimum requirements. There was a strong 
9, Relation to other school subjects. feeling that there were other vital problems which 

Y, Mor. 10. Experience in teaching. should be discussed. The following topics were sug- 

ication” 11. School productions. gested for consideration at some future time: 
The group felt that it was highly desirable in pro- 1. Placement in the curriculum of a dance minor, 
moting dance education to list some of the principles graduate or undergraduate. . , 
hletics— and practices which were grouped under the title “Dance 2. Contributions which might be made in helping 
mbridge, Platform” or a code of dance education. They are as the classroom teacher. 

i. Fs follows: 3. Desirable allied courses for a dance minor. 

Betty 1. Directed teaching should include experience in 4. Desirability of beginning the modern dance 
~dals teaching modern dance. course in the freshman year. 

‘ingfield, 2. Supervision of this teaching should be part of the 5. Elaboration and explanation of points listed in 
— of responsibility of the dance teacher. the content of the modern dance course. 

Hopkin 3. The dance teacher must become aware, by first- 6. j Dance training for the physical education major 

hand contact with public school administrators, PTA who is to teach in the elementary school. 

f Mary. groups, etc., of the problems and needs of dance edu- Obviously there are many points which were not 
ersity of cation in her community. touched upon, and many which could not be adequately 

4. There should be better interpretation of the dance discussed in the allotted time, but all of us felt we were 

A program to administrators in public. schools. somewhat closer toward answering the question, “What 
a 5. It is desirable to begin the dance program in the — can be done to further dance in American education ?” 

of Vo- freshman year of teacher training. Ways and means for carrying on the work which 

6. Physical education principles and philosophy the group had started were discussed. It was agreed 
| (senior course) should include the dance area. that a report of the meeting be sent to the Midwest 
7. Dance productions and extracurricular dance ac- Dance Section chairman with the recommendation that 
ndent of tivities should be an outgrowth of the dance classes. the section consider the advisability of continuing the 
4 “7 Wide participation should be encouraged, rather than study. «» 
on s 
mi 
For Rh Y CES..-- 
lance. ALL D) AN . 
> which IN 
further 
The GRETSCH-WIGMAN 
ie stronety suit CANCE DRUM 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT This superb instrument, designed 

f rieilidha 0 teiieen, Hatha by and originally made for Mary Wigman, is 

es: laminated rock-maple rim, fin- the product of master craftsmen in America’s 
—— a ye pod oldest drum factory. It not only fulfills the 
— dally. selected LF skin, with exacting demands for dynamic percussion in 
) —s hoop and eight aickel tensioning modern, classic and oriental interpretations, 
brackets. In ordering, indicate but with skilled handling even contributes 

iES sue extra Price $12.00, post- = colorful MELODIC effects. 

g Lents Weel eed Beaten It can be used in the dance itself or as an 
tion Specially recommended for The accompaniment, and is especially effective 
actional rg peepee Sdn ted in group dances, with a number of drums 
— S-344. tuned to varying pitches. 

y years Seiee ORS v caaa Ce gee mn Because of its versatility, it is the favored 
ers hed and color to yout aastanee dance drum of amateur and professional 
a races, castanets, gongs, tom- alike in the foremost schools and dance or- 

aig oo gpl a Sevtind ganizations of the country. 
alog. quest. Write for copy today. 
ties T M Dept. H-2,.60 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Public Recreation 


(Continued from Page 82) 
cilities and programs for public benefit. 

d. Advise the administrative officers of all state 
agencies, authorized by law to perform rec- 
reational services, of regular meetings of the 
commission, and of such special meetings as 
may consider matters relating to their specific 
responsibilities, and invite such officers to at- 
tend and participate in deliberations of the com- 
mission without the authority to vote. 

8701. The Director of Recreation may encourage 
and render assistance in the promotion of training pro- 
grams for volunteer and professional recreation leaders 
in cooperation with other agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and may encourage the establishment of 
standards for recreation personnel. 

8702. The Director of Recreation may assist every 
department, commission, board, agency, and officer of 
the State in rendering recreational services in conformi- 
ty with their respective authorized powers and duties 
and encourage and assist in the coordination of federal, 
state, and local recreational activities. 

8703. The Director of Recreation shall perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by law, and such 
other administrative and executive duties as have been 
by other provisions of law imposed upon the Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Section 2—The sum of seventy-nine thousand dol- 
lars ($79,000) is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated for 
expenditure during the 1947-48 Fiscal Year by the Rec- 
reation Commission and the Director of Recreation 
pursuant to this act. «>» 


~~ 
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Ski Events 


(Continued from Page 86) 

3. Keep watches wound and checked with the chief 

timer’s watch. 

4. Give readings in minutes, seconds, and fifths or 
tenths of seconds depending upon the accuracy 
required. Recorder should read results back before 
timer resets the watch. 

. Do not give out any results. 

. Check to see that starting and stopping times are 
recorded. 





Ow 


A. DOWNHILL 

1. Watches usually started by gun shot since the 
starting line probably is not visible from the finish line. 

2. A fast runner may overtake a slower runner 
who has started a minute ahead of him. When the 
finish is close, timers should pre-determine who will 
take first and who will take second. 

3. Give the time to the nearest fifth of a second. 

B. SLALOM 

1. Either a gun shot or a flag may be used since 
the entire course is usually visible. 

2. Timer starts watch on signal which starts runners. 
3. Stops watch when both feet and one ski have 
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passed through the gate. 

4. Records time to within tenths of a second. 

5. Slalom is run twice and the times added for the 
final result. 
INTERVAL TiMEs (Downhill Only ) 

1. Obtains time interval between two runners, whe 
the finish is close. 

2. Stop watch with split second hand permits taking 
of two intervals with the same watch. 
RECORDERS 

There should be one for each timer. 

1. Record finishing times and repeat results to time 
to avoid error. 
List penalties of racers as given by the flag keep. 
ers. 
3. Obtain the runner’s number. 
4. Do not give out any times of runners. 


A. DowNHILu 


i 


1. Times recorded in minutes, seconds, and fifths 
of a second. 
B. SLALOM 

1. Times recorded in minutes seconds and _ tenths 

of a second. 
STARTER 

1. Reports to the starting line fifteen minutes be 
fore race time to begin lining up the racers, 

2. Stays at the starting line until the last runner 
has gone. 

3. Synchronizes his watch with the timers before 
the race and checks it with the timers’ watches 
at the end of the race. 

4. Sees that there are suitable markers for the start- 


ing line. 
5. Gives preparatory and starting signals for the 
race. 


6. Keeps contact with the racer until the final signal 

False starts must be recalled. The starting position 
of the skiers is one in which skis are pointed down the 
course, with the toes of the boots on the starting line 

A. DowNHILL 

1. Calls seconds before starting time: “5, 
—Over!” 

2. Starts runners exactly one minute apart. 

B. SLALOM 

1. No runner may start before the previous runnet 
has finished the course. 
ASSISTANT STARTER 

1. Places entrants in the starting order prior to the 
listed starting time. 

2. Checks each racer off the starting list as he of 
she starts. 
CHIEF FLAG KEEPER 

A. DowNHILt 

1. Stationed at the “control gates” and maintains the 
gate. Gives the referee the name and number of eatl 
person who did not pass through the control gate 0 
who in any way disqualified himself. 

B. SLALOM 

1. Responsible for the condition of the course bt 
tween his lowest pair of flags and the flags immediatel) 
above his. Usually one or two gates are under his st 
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pervision. Repairs any uneven or worn spots on the 


course. 

7. His responsibility to a racer begins when the 
racer passes through the last pair of gates he is watch- 
ing. . 

3. Must know what constitutes a penalty and how 
to record it. 

4. Allowed to call only “Back” or “Right” to racers: 
“Back” if racer misses or overshoots a pair of flags 
and is liable to disqualification ; “Right” when a racer 
has gone through the gate with any part of his ski, or 
when the racer has made a single or a double penalty. 


EguIPMENT NEEDED 
. Entry Forms and Pencils. 
. Watches. 
. Clipboards and Scoresheets. 
Flags and Poles. 
Rakes and Shovels for gatekeepers. 
. Numbers for Racers. 
. Starting Gun or Flag. 
. First-Aid Equipment and the assistance of a Na- 
tional Ski Patrol group. 
9, Bulletin Board. 
10. Awards. 
11. Winning lists. 
12. Public Address System (if possible). 
13. Phonograph, records. 
14. Publicity, photographs, news. «» 


CONAN WN 





Physicians and Schools 


(Continued from Page 80) 


thorities will confer with the medical and dental pro- 
fessions in planning the follow-up and treatment pro- 
gram. 


These contacts with the medical and dental profes- 
sions can best be made through a community health 
council with physicians, dentists, public health work- 
ers, and school health personnel all represented. The 
plans set up must be adapted to the particular com- 
munity and to the medical facilities available locally. 
There should be no effort to set up one plan and apply 
it to all communities regardless of type or size. 


4. Health departments and boards of education must 
budget for the school health program. In the budget 
there should be adequate provision for the salary of a 
well qualified medical adviser. 

5. The value of coordinators of school health or 
school health consultants at state and county levels to 
provide leadership and guidance in establishing school 
health programs in areas with inadequate programs 
has been well proven. This person should be an individ- 
ual with a primary interest in school health and with 
special training and experience in this field. 


The Work and Relationships of the School Physician 


Seven problems in this field were presented and '‘pos- 
sible solutions offered as follows: 
1. Under what circumstances and in what way can 


. School physicians give professional information to 
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Free 
Teaching 


The Story of 
Menstruation 





_ 


A 10-minute color 
movie with sound 


Aids 


NOW AVAILABLE 
SNOT OI: (010) Bs 


A creation of Walt Disney 
Productions, this film gives 
young girls a complete, 
factual understanding of 
theirown physical make up. 
Here is an intelligent pres- 
entation already acclaimed 
by thousands of teachers 
and students. Prints loaned 
on a short-term basis. 














Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 


"Very Personally 
Yours” Booklet 


An informative booklet 
every teen age girl will 
want to read—and know. 
Clear, down -to- earth 
knowledge about men- 
struation .. . tells girls 
what to do and not to 
do. Wonderful aid to 
teachers who are in- 
structing pupils on this 
normal bodily function. 


Instructors find this large 
full-color chart a handy 
guide to use during lectures. 
Illustrates the menstrual 
process in simple, easy-to- 
follow diagrams. Excellent 
as a supplement for both 
the booklet and the film. 





Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Illinois (JHE 28) 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 
following material : 


O Full details onthe movie, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.”’ 
-. Copies of the new booklet, ‘‘ Very Personally Yours.’’ 
0 One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











A limited edition of TENNIS FOR TEACH- 
ERS by Helen I. Driver is being offered by the 
author, price $2.00 prepaid. The cost of the 
textbook has been reduced in order that students 
of physical education may afford to buy it. 
Teacher-training institutions are requested to 
send group orders to facilitate shipping. 


Copies now ready for shipment. Address all orders, 
accompanied by check or money order, to: 


Professor Helen |. Driver 


Sargent College of Boston University 
6 Everett Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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teachers about the health conditions and health needs 
of children? : 

The consensus was that physicians should appreciate 
that one of the most important functions of health g 
praisal procedures is to provide information that wij 
help teachers to understand their pupils and the healt, 
problems related to their education, growth, and 
velopment, and that this information could best \ 
given through the teacher-nurse or physician-teache,. 
nurse conference. Medical findings must be properly 
interpreted to the teacher and she must be mag 
thoroughly aware of the necessity for keeping many 
such findings confidential because of possibly serioys 
effects upon the social life of the child should they jy 
divulged and discussed. 

2. Should contacts with local practicing physicians 
be made through the health department or directly py 
the school ? , 

In general, if the contact is being made by non-meéj. 
cal personnel in the absence of medical personnel jg 
the school, the contact should be made through the 
health officer. If a school physician is on the staff, hoy. 
ever, the contact may be made directly, the health of. 
ficer being informed or consulted in matters of major 
policy or in cases of communicable disease. 

3. Should school physicians and dentists be members 
of their professional organizations ? 

This is highly desirable for the best cooperation. In 
many communities school authorities have looked to 
their local medical and dental societies for a recom- 
mended list from which to choose the physician or 
physicians to serve the school. 

4. How can school people help the local physician 
who is assisting with the school health program? 

This can be done by interesting the medical profes- 
sion in the school health program through requests 
that committees on school health be set up in the local 
medical and dental societies, through the organization 
of a community health council, and through the utiliza- 
tion of coordinators or health consultants at the state 
and county levels. 

5. How can specialized health personnel, physicians, 
dentists, nurses, etc., be made available to school 
on an efficient basis in rural communities? 

The group recognized the unique problem of pro 
curing medical, dental, and nursing personnel for school 
health services in rural areas and suggested that it i 
a matter requiring joint study at state, county, and local 
levels after full consultation with public health, educ 
tion, medical, dental, and nursing organizations. The 
utilization of local practitioners as part-time schol 
medical advisers, the organization of school hygiene dis 
tricts large enough to justify full-time staffs, and the 
development, of school health service staffs in the local 
public health unit were suggested as practical possibilt 
ties. 

6. What is suggested as the correct policy in at 
ministering the immunization program? 

While there were some who felt that the immunize 
tion of those who could afford to pay for the service 





should be left strictly in the hands of the private practr 
tioner, the consensus was that, though parents should kk 
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encouraged by every means possible to have the service 
rendered by the family physican, those children not 
cared for in this way should be immunized through 
the official health agencies. It should be stressed that 
‘nmunization is primarily a preschool requirement and 
that the school immunization program is merely to 
immunize those who have been missed in the infancy 
or preschool period and to give those already immunized 
booster shots as necessary. Parents should not be en- 
couraged to omit immunization of infants and pre- 
school children in the expectation that at school en- 
trance it will be automatically taken care of. 


7. How can the available school health services be 
more effectively and efficiently utilized? 

The establishment of effective school health services 
requires a careful study of the unique contributions 
of various individuals. It is poor policy to use physi- 
cians for functions that can be carried out just as ef- 
fectively by a nurse or a teacher. Various school health 
service functions should be studied to determine which 
parts of the whole program could and should be del- 
egated to teachers, or to nurses, and which services 
only a physician can render. It is not efficient utiliza- 
tion of a physician’s time to burden him with medical 
examination of all pupils every year. It is preferable 
to provide such examinations only every three years 
and supplement this procedure with special examina- 
tions of children who may be selected by the teacher 
as particularly in need of such special attention. 


General Recommendations 
The Section on School Health Services made the 
following general recommendations : 


1. That state departments of education, state depart- 
ments of health, and state medical and dental associa- 
tions use every means at their disposal to further im- 
plement the school health program as outlined in Sug- 
gested School Health Policies. Where it has not already 
been done this might involve encouragement of the 
study of this report by each local education and health, 
medical, and dental unit or organization. 


2. That, because of the urgent need for source ma- 
terial illustrating the practical application of the recom- 
mendations in Suggested School Health Policies, the 
U. S. Office of Education be requested to establish and 
maintain a depository of such material with a bibliog- 
raphy for wide distribution upon request. 

3. That increased attention be given to the evalua- 
tion of school health services and to the need of evaluat- 
ing results in terms of progress toward specific objects. 
This health appraisal and counseling would not be 
evaluated solely in terms of how many children re- 
ceive needed medical and dental care, but also in terms 
of educational outcomes related to the child, the in- 
crease of teachers’ understanding of their pupils, and 
the number of children for whom appropriate and spe- 
cial programs of education were provided. 

4. That every agency concerned with the preparation 
of health education and health service material, such 
as state departments of education and health, send six 
copies of all such materials to the Bureau of Health 
Education of the American Medical Association. 
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The most unusual rae for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
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Sporting Goods or Dep't 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course In Physical Therapy 


On October 4, 1948, a 15 months’ course will 
begin for men and women college graduates who can 
present twenty-six hours of college credits in the 
biological and physical sciences. Selected applicants 
including graduates of physical education and nurs- 
ing schools who have 90 college semester hours and 
can meet the above science requirements, may be 
accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are re- 
quired of all applicants. 

For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


announces 


A SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


at 


SARGENT CAMP, PETERBOROUGH, NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 
July 12 through August 21, 1948. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses in physical education will be 


offered. This program will be given in addition to the 


regular Summer Term at Boston University, Boston, 


Massachusetts. For furtner details write to— 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
6 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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For your health courses... . 


Health For You 


Crisp 
An-up-to-date and completely functional health program 


for high school health courses which stresses correct 


living as the foundation of good health. 


Health Activities 


Foster 


A workbook for health courses which may be used with 
any health textbook. References are made to HEALTH 
FOR YOU as well as to other leading high school health 
textbooks. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago .:. Philadelphia .:. New York 
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5. That instruction as to the need and value of bud. 
geting for medical, dental, and _ hospital EXPenses 
through prepaid insurance plans be stressed in the high 
school curriculum. 

6. That state departments of health and of educa. 
tion and state medical, dental, and education SOCieties 
be urged to organize conferences at the state and local 
levels on the implementation of Suggested School 
Health Policies. 

7. That encouragement be given to the formation of 
community health councils as an important step ty 
ward the implementation of Suggested School Healj 
Policies. 

8. That in every state and community of the coy. 
try there be a quickened interest in, and a more gep. 
erous budgeting for a type of school health servic 


which in cooperation with other local agencies will of. | 


fer each child during his twelve formative years jy 
school an opportunity to grow and develop to the beg 
of his inborn potentialities, free of remediable defects 
diseases, and faulty health habits and well prepare 
to meet the demands of modern life and society. 

(The March Journal will carry the report of Section 
Il, School Health Programs and Studies. ) 


2 
—~* 


The Column of Youth 


(Continued from Page 120) 


4. The February, 1944, issue of our Association’s Journal was 
devoted entirely to the story of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie—the 
man, his life, and his work. This is known as the R. Tait Me. 
Kenzie Memorial Issue and it includes articles written by 
intimate friends and by co-workers of Icng standing in the 
realms of the arts, letters, medicine, and physical education. It 
was thought fitting that each of the members of our Associa 
tion as well as Dr. McKenzie’s many friends have in their 
possession such a record of the life of this remarkable man. 

5. The policy of occasionally carrying a cut of one of Dr 
McKenzie’s creations on the cover of our Journal was adopted. 





6. Announcement was made that organizations interested in 
physical education, health education, and recreation, and other 
organizations devoted to the education of youth, everywhere, 
be encouraged to use cuts of Dr. McKenzie’s creations on their 
periodicals and awards and to use replicas of his works for 
suitable purposes. Up to this time, the following organizations 
have been granted permission to use these: Division of Phys 
ical and Health Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools; 
University of Nebraska; Manzanar, California, War Reb 
cation Authority; Pennsylvania Central District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; The Progres- 
sive Physical Educator; New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Philadelphia As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Educe 
tion, and Recreation; Maryland Department of Education; 
McGill University, Canada; Muskingum College, Ohio; Mary- 
land Physical Fitness Club; Phi Delta Pi, women’s professional 
fraternity; Quebec Association for Health, Physical Educe 
tion, and Recreation. 

In one or more of these several forms, some part of the 
memorial to Dr. R. Tait McKenzie will ever be with a grea 
many of us no matter where we live. This will in large me& 
sure be compensative for those who will never have the pri 
ilege of seeing the “Column of Youth” in Washington. 

The “Column Of Youth” is the last large piece of sculptutt 
completed by Dr. McKenzie. He created it without being com 
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-<ioned, inspired only by his deep love for youth. The ori- 
— a of the Column is that of the old Grecian herm used 
gina boundry marker. The heads are a study of the typical 
poem college youth, male and female. In his preliminary 
studies, Dr. McKenzie collected from directors of physical edu- 
cation in leading colleges and universities anonymous photo- 
graphs, front and side face, of the students they thought repre- 
sented the typical American girl and boy. From a study of 
these photographs and from his personal observations of living 
models over a period of many years, Dr. McKenzie evolved a 
face that he believed was “a sort of common denominator” of 
all the faces he had seen. All through the final stages of work, 
when the figures were taking definite form, it was customary 
for men and women from all walks of life to be invited to the 
studio to view, criticize, and offer suggestions. These heads on 
the “Column Of Youth,” to use Dr. McKenzie’s own words, 
“represent the best types found in our American colleges, fin- 
ished product of this great movement for physical education, 
sports, and outdoor life that is the outstanding feature of the 
last forty years.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Mueller’s remarks Mr. 
Blanchard officially presented the statue to the NEA 
president, Mr. ‘Glenn E. Snow, who accepted it on be- 
half of the NEA for permanent placement in the 
headquarters building. A plaque which hangs on the 
wall to the right of the statue, and which can be seen 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, reads as fol- 
lows: 

A Memorial to R. Tait McKenzie—artist, phy- 
sician, teacher—was conceived by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to perpetuate the memory of their for- 
mer president, who as a physical educator brought 
great honor to the profession, and as a_ sculp- 
tor won international acclaim. The “Column Of 
Youth” a study of the typical college youth was 
selected for the Memorial because it symbolizes 
much of his work. The original Column was: re- 
produced in marble by Louis Milione. 


Delicated December 13, 1947. 





An Orientation Program 


(Continued from Page 96) 
beginning of the junior year, we desire that her par- 
ticipation in the large recreational program, sponsored 
by the Recreation Association, continue as long as she 
is a student of the college, and that she take for aca- 
demic credit, if she wishes, some of the 12 electives 
offered for credit by the physical education depart- 
ment. With this in view, we divide the activity groups 
into five groups: rhythmic, team sports, individual team, 
individual sports, and correctives. We encourage the 
students to register for courses in each of these groups 
where possible. The students discuss the needs of col- 
lege women, socially, physically, mentally, and voca- 
tionally to aid in deciding the best course of procedure. 
The latter part of the unit has a questionnaire on which 
each girl records her interests, needs, and opportuni- 
ties in regard to physical education activities. We feel 
this unit gives each student an understanding of the 
very broad opportunities which are offered her by the 
wide range of activities of the department. She may 
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choose her course wisely or not; it is dependent upon 
her. 


Unit IV 

Continuing with the same idea of broadening the 
student’s concept of physical education, the fourth unit 
is presented. It is entitled “The Significance of Physi- 
cal Education Today and Yesterday.” We feel thatthe 
girl taking physical education activities needs to know 
that there is more behind physical education than the 
erroneous terms, “physical education, the muscle 
course,” “all brawn, no brain work,” or some similar 
comment on the part of the general layman. We want 
them to realize what is involved in the history of physi- 
cal education and how much of it is tied up in their 
general education, and how their lives are influenced 
by it. All the girls have had a history course at one 
time or another in which the Dark Ages, Renaissance 
etc., were discussed, but it would be safe to say that 
they never were told where our field fitted into the 
picture. 


Such men as Rousseau, a French educator whose 
name should be familiar to the girls from their gen- 
eral education background, Ling of Sweden, and Jahn 
of Germany were responsible for some of the outstand- 
ing movements in physical education in the preceding 
century. Only in the past thirty or forty years has 
America had a physical education system of its own. 
The first World War presented many challenges to 
physical education, and, as a result, state requirements 
for physical education were established in many states ; 
demands for sports skill, and athletics were increased, 
more recreational facilities and planned recreation were 
desired. All these phases influence the modern girl’s 
life in one way or another. In presenting this material 
to her we hope to make her aware of them, if she is 
not already acquainted with them. 

Unit IV continues by covering all the activities in 
the field from archery to the dance, and gives a brief 
history of each to aid in giving each girl a greater 
appreciation of the activity she is taking. 


Unit V 

The last unit in the syllabus is “Your Leisure.” The 
wise and unwise use of leisure is discussed. Problems 
such as what leisure is, and reasons why increased lei- 
sure due to unemployment, modern inventions, an’ 
shortened working hours is so difficult to deal with 
are discussed. These are things the girls should bs 
aware of, since they are to go out into world soo 
to deal with the same problems. Having an awarenes: 
of these problems before being confronted with them 
should help the girls in solving them. 

Contributions of physical education to leisure-time 
activities, a study of the use of leisure by the Nationa 
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Address: PORTIA J. MANSFIELD 
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Recreation Association, activities offered here at the 
Woman’s College, activities offered at other Colleges 
and opportunities for leisure-time activities after col. 
lege, such as bicycling, camping, sports, etc., are aly 
included. We feel that knowledge and awareness of gj 
these problems and opportunities are vital necessitig 
to our future career women and mothers of America 


The history of physical education holds many epi. 
sodes to which we point with pride, among them One 
which took place in Chicago in the dark days of th 
great depression. The city treasury was running loy 
and the City Fathers announced that they had found i 
necessary to apply pruning shears to various branche 
of education. Led by the Turners, a delegation of cit. 
zens in the thousands appeared before the City Hal. 
“We regret that any pruning process is necessary” 
they said, “but we as voters, warn you, don’t dare cy 
physical education!” If such a situation should arig 
in your home town, would the citizens “go to bat" 
for you? The physical education syllabus of the Wom. 
an’s College is a modest attempt to ensure an affirm. 
tive answer. . 





Editorials 


(Continued from Page 91) 


ing and desirable to us because it is so neat and orderly, 
and because the boys and girls, men and women, have 
such big muscles and such fine coordination, or does it 
terrify us? We know now through the experiences we 
have recently lived through, if we did not already know 
it through the study of historical record, that every 
fascist leader has come to power through the regimen- 
tation of youth, through the spell cast over them by 
this unthinking mass response to command. 


As citizens of a democracy we have a grave respons: 
bility in world affairs. We have a grave responsibility 
in fighting fascism, racial discrimination, and bigotry a 
home. As teachers of physical education we have a 
further responsibility. We are not fit to educate th 
boys and girls of the United States unless our practices 
are democratic and demonstrate democratic values, and 
further we are not ready to participate in internation 
affairs in our own field unless we have searched ani 
tested our own beliefs and practices and aligned them 
with democratic principles. A student in the author 
seminar on “Foundations of the Physical Education 
Curriculum” recently asked, “‘What is democratic phy 
sical education?” That is a question each of us mui 
answer as our primary task this year— Rosalind Cas 
sidy, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this iz 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


The Great Big Happy Book. Caroline Horowitz and Judith 
Horowitz. New York City 19: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 
S7th Street, 1947. 120 pages, $1.50. 


Intended for children aged 3 to 7, this book is an attempt at 
an original approach in entertainment for the pre-school child. 
It primarily features activity games for children who can- 
not read and who have not developed sufficient coordination 
to use crayons or pencils effectively. All the activities in- 
cluded have been clinically tested with children. 


Human Relations in the Classroom. H. Edmund Bullis and 
Emily E. O’Malley. Wilmington 19, Delaware: Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Delaware Avenue, 
1947. 222 pages, $3.00. 

This textbook contains the thirty Human Relations Lesson 
Plans and six teacher aids used in the human relations classes 
in the Delaware schools. This material is taught to sixth- 
and seventh-graders on the basis of the theory stated by the 
senior author that, while such classes are of value on the 
college level, they come too late to be highly effective in the 
personality development of students. 

Awake and Away, Keeping Fit for Fun, Growing Day By Day. 
Leslie W. Irwin, W. W. Tuttle, Caroline De Kelver. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 1947. 62, 
250, 126 pages; 72c, 96c, 7&c respectively. 

These are three books prepared for young children on health, 
safety, and getting along with each other. The vocabulary and 
sentence structure are very simple and the texts are all well 
illustrated. The teaching is done by means of stories and illus- 
trations designed to encourage not only discussion by children 
but the presentation of personal experiences in order to bring 
out the educational aspects. 

Team Sports for Women. Margaret H. Meyer and Marguerite 
M. Schwarz. 2nd edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
Washington Square, 1947. 431 pages, $4.25. 

This volume was written to fill a need for a comprehensive 
analysis of the basic technics of team sports for women and 
specific methods and devices for presenting them in teaching 
situations. No major changes in organization have been made 
but the text has been revised. One of the new features is the 
addition of rules charts for each sport presented in concise 
form so that students can see at a glance circumstances under 
which a foul occurs and the penalty for infraction of a rule. 
America’s Needs and Resources. J. Frederic Dewhurst and 

Associates. New York 18: Twentieth Century Fund, 330 

West 42nd Street, 1947. 787 pages, $5.00. 

In this book the author and his associates have made a sur- 
vey of the entire economy in the United States in all of 
its fields including estimates for 1950 and 1960. The resultant, 
overall picture gives the reader an idea of America’s vast eco- 
nomic and social potential expressed in terms of more income, 
more houses, more hours of leisure, more opportunities for cul- 
ture and education, better medical care. The authors hope that 
the educator, the clothing manufacturer, the farmer, the labor 
unionist, the banker can all'find some of the basic facts needed 
to do their jobs more intelligently. 

Normal and Elementary Physical Diagnosis. Whitelaw R. 
Morrison and Laurence B. Chenoweth. 4th edition. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Febiger, Washington Square, 1947. 373 
pages, $5.00. 

This book was originally prepared to meet a need for a 
textbook in normal and elementary physical diagnosis for stu- 
dents of health and physical education but the subject matter 
should be of interest to classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators. In this fourth edition the authors have revised the 
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material with present trends in education uppermost in mind. 
They realize that final responsibility in diagnosis should rest 
with the physician but, since deviations from the normal are a 
constant problem for teachers, these have been presented in 
a way that can be clearly recognized by the student without 
medical training. Methods and procedures in diagnosis have 
—e up to date and a number of new illustrations 
added. 


Observation and Study Guide for Student Teachers. Edgar M. 
Cook and John M. Cates. 2nd edition. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1947. 167 pages, $3.50. 
This study guide may be used ire supervised student teach- 

ing in either the elementary or secondary school, as indicated 

in the first edition. In this revision, several work units have 

been added, some have been dropped, and the manual as a 

whole has been re-evaluated to make it harmonize with the 

best practices of the present-day school. 

Kinesiology Handbook. M. Gladys Scott. New York City 3: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 1947. 148 pages, $2.00. 
This collection of materials is designed as a workbook and 

study aid for students of kinesiology. From illustrations of 
basic principles through problems the student learns to evalu- 
ate an activity or exercise in terms of the parts of the body 
affected, the results produced, and the significance in both 
respects of variations in performance. Most of the problems 
can be completed in a single class period or by a daily assign- 
ment but a few involve extended study. 

Recreation Through Competition. Ernest, L. Damkroger. New 
York: Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1947. 121 
pages, $2.50. 

The recreational program outlined in this book is one which 
has proved workable in Hawaii but one which the author be- 
lieves is as readily adaptable to a large city as to a small 
village. It is based on the philosophy that every man and boy 
in the community should be a participant in various forms 
of competitive sports unless suffering from a physical handi- 
cap, and that this competition should be based on the idea of 
giving everyone the opportunity of expressing himself in com- 
petition against those of equal physical development and skills. 
Counseling Girls in a Changing Society. Rosalind Cassidy, 

Hilda C. Kozman, and Margaret Mead. New York 18: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 1947. 

428 pages, $3.50. 

This book deals with the task of the counselor as it affects 
woman’s role in the world today, the position and problems of 
adolescent girls in contemporary society, and processes and 
techniques for counseling girls in high school and college. 
Though addressed to women, it is intended for both men and 
women who are or expect to become counselors of girls. 
Education and Health of the Partially Seeing Child. Winifred 

Hathaway. Rev. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Morningside Heights, 1947. 208 pages, $2.50. 

This book on the problems and procedures of educating and 
maintaining the health of partially seeing children contains 
much new material of value to all concerned with the welfare 
of such handicapped children. New photographs have been 
selected, and the work has been brought up to date with re- 
spect to statistical data, information on lighting standards, and 
facts about new equipment and equipment no longer available. 
Exercise During Convalescence. George T. Stafford. New 

York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1947. 

278 pages, $4.00. 

The author presents specific information concerning exer- 
cises for convalescents which have been used successfully in 
the many Army and Navy hospitals. Physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, obstetricians, nurses, and physical edu- 
cators should find this book of value in the exercise-treatment 
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of their convalescent patients. 

The New Encyclopedia of Sports. Frank G. Menke. New York 
18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1947. 1004 
pages, $5.00. 

This revised and rewritten edition of the encyclopedia con- 
tains nearly 25 new chapters on sports information. which 
would be difficult to locate from any. other source. It includes 
over 100 sports and games, lists of champions, and outstand- 
ing sports records. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 
Knapp, C., “Achievement Scales in Six Physical Education 

Activities for Secondary School Boys,” Research Quarterly, 

18:3 (October, 1947). 

On the basis of a need for development of standards of 
performance in events that can be easily administered as tests, 
as a measure of physical fitness, motivation, classification, and 
for measuring progress, gthe author attempts to set up six 
achievement scales. The events are push-ups, squat-jumps, sit- 
ups, pull-ups, potato race, and V-lifts. 

Reliability correlations of .87 or higher were found for 
each of the activities selected, based on a minimum of 90 boys 
in each test, repeated within a week. In all, a total of 22,403 
performance records were reported. Percentile scales were built 
upon the results of 20,000 records and then corrected on the 
basis of 2,403 test and retest records. 

Two months’ training showed improvement in all events with 
the exception of the potato race, the latter showing no im- 
provement. 


Powell, M., “An Analysis of Relationships Existent Between 
Health Practice, Adjustment, and Physical Performance of 
Freshmen Women,” Research Quarterly, 18:3 (October, 
1947). 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
status of health practices (Johns’ Health Practice Inventory), 
adjustment traits (Bell’s Adjustment Inventory), and physical 
performance abilities (Physical Performance Level Battery) 
of 141 entering freshmen women as indicated by those enrolled 
in the required physical education program. 

Relationships were found to exist between home and each 
trait of adjustment, with emotional adjustment of greatest in- 
fluence and with health adjustment being slightly effective. 


Highly significant relationship was present between social an 
emotional adjustment. The relationship between factors 
sured in the problem indicates that categories of one test 
not correlate highly with those of another, and that betwe 
physical performance and adjustment and between phygiap 
performance and health practice it is low, showing no mp: 
relationship. : 
Stumpf, F., and Cozens, F. W., “Some Aspects of the Role 

Games, Sports, and Recreational Activities in the Culture gl 

Modern Primitive Peoples,” Research Quarterly, 

(October, 1947). : 

The author presents a historical background survey of 
literature of the New Zealand Maoris, in order to study: 
role that games, sports, and recreational activities play ing 
lation to culture. By implication they hope to cast some fig 
on the current problems involved in the integration of 
activities with our culture, to show that these activities foe 
a universal and fundamental element of human culture, and 
illustrate how immensely complex are the forces that produ 
the activities that are commonly described as recreational, 
seek the answers to such questions as the following: what as 
the urges to be satisfied? What are the activities that Satisfy 
these urges? What are the human or institutional organi. 
tions providing the means for achieving satisfaction? 

The scientific study of man reveals that in all human bej 
there exist certain fundamental urges through which he pap. 
ticipates in the struggle for survival and fulfillment. 
Willgoose, C. E., “Tobacco Smoking, Strength, and Muscula 

Endurance,” Research Quarterly, 18:3 (October, 1947), 

A study of an individual’s ability to receive stimulation 
become depressed from tobacco smoking was made by pro 
ducing a condition of fatigue of the flexor muscles of the hand 
and forearm. This was followed by a period of smoking, a re. 
test, a rest, and then a final test. A retest was given two days 
later, with no smoking permitted at this time. 

The result showed that some individuals received a stim 
lation from smoking and rest, while others did not. It was 
further found that smoking was a depressant in the end, and 
whatever sugar rise there may be in some individuals to de 
vate their physiological activity seems to be overcome by th 
action of the nicotine drug on the nervous system. This js 
shown by a lagging grip strength and lessened ability to te 
vive from fatigue, favoring abstinence from nicotine during the 
physical education training routine, when maximum endurame 
is desired. 
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